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Amazon Cotton Mills at Thomasville , N. C. have completely equipped their new mill with Bahnson 
Humidifiers and have also replaced the system in their old mill with Bahnson Equipment. 


They Wanted 
A “Better Humidifying Equipment” 
So They Bought 
BAHNSON Humidifiers 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Card Clothing 


made in the 


SOUTH 
equal to the 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, 


Incorporated 


Krost Proot Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bow!s. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings wil] 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, [Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Are You Contributing To This 
Economic Waste? 


ANY large consumers of caustic soda are nezlecting their own best interests and contributing 
to a needless economic waste by continuinz to use solid caustic instead of the modern devel- 
opment—caustic soda in liquid form. 


Caustic soda, when first manufactured, consi-ts of a solution containing 75% or more of water. 
To furnish solid caustic, fuel must be consumed to drive off all this water; drums must be provided 
as containers and labor expended in filling and handling the drums. At the consumer’s plant the 
process is reversed; the solid caustic is made onc2 more into a water solution, but again at a con- 
siderable cost for labor in handling and cutting ooen many drums and in dissolving the caustic. 
Disposal of the worthless empty drums adds another item of expense. 


The use of liquid caustic soda in tank cars e iminates all this economic waste and materially 
lowers the operating costs of large consumers. Ovxr savings in production costs are reflected in a 
lower price per hundred pounds on our caustic soda in liquid form. 


Mathieson Liquid Caustic Soda is available in any strength solution (up to 50% sodium\|Hydroxide) 


that best meets the consumer's requirements. The “Eagle Thistle” product is the purest caustic obtainable. 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA | CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


(Deal Direct with 
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Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 
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Sesquicarbonate of Sod 2 
Bleaching fowder-Sod 
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The Bellevue-Stratford 


LAUNDRY LIST 


Philadelphia, 
F 1056 
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PLEASE NOTE—Ow'e Dyes now being ure 


Sales Opportunity! 


OOR dyes have hurt the colored wash goods business. The notice 
on this laundry list shows why. The lack of confidence, on the part 
of the public, in colors, is a real calamity to many manufacturers. 


But you can turn this calamity into a real sales opportunity if you 
will have your yarn dyed by the Franklin Process. 


We use the fastest dyes obtainable. Applied by our Process,— in a 
closed kier under pressure and in a highly concentrated bath,— they 
penetrate the yarn to an unusual degree, producing colors that, in addition 


to heing fast, are exceptionally solid, even and brilliant. 


Use Franklin Colorsin your goods. Guarantee them against laun- 


dering. Then the more unpopular ordinary colors become, because of 
fugitiveness, the more will your goods stand out, head and shoulders above, 


because they have Franklin Colors —- GUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 


If 
you are interested we will be glad to send you, on request, samples of 
the results. 


We have conducted some rigid laundry tests of Franklin Colors. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Spinners - Mirs Glazed Yarns - Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE - Manchester. Eng. 
New YorkOffice 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN PROCESS COMPANY 
reenvillc, S. C. 
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The New Hyatt 
Textile Bulletin 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been — 
aroused by the new 50 page en- 
gineering bulletin dealing with Hyatt 
roller bearings for Textile Machinery. 


This bulletin not only explains fully 
the advantages derived from the use of 
Hyatt bearings in textile machinery but 
contains additional information of in- 
terest and value to the machinery user 
and manufacturer. It is fully illus 
trated with photographs and detail 
drawings. 


We want every person interested in 
textile manufacture to have a copy of 
this bulletin. Write for yours now. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER 


BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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Whitin Machine Works 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Crompton & Knowles:Loom Works 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. Ss. K. F. tndustries 
The Stafford Co. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


What Keeps the South Leading big 
Production Notably High Quality Textiles? 


Nearly all of the improvements in textile mach- 
inery have come about in response to the 
demands of the South. Step by step the South 
has advanced while other sections: have either 
marked time or actually retrogressed. 


No mill owner has, however, given his mill the 
study it deserves until he has considered Chain 


or Direct Drive long and seriously—and decided 
to adopt it. 


Transmissiion engineers have proved clearly 
that the advantages of Direct Drive over the 
old belt drive are so great as to be almost start- 
ling to an investigative mill executive 


The Direct Drive Raises Standards and Increases 


Output and Profits 


Chain Drive is positive under all conditions. 
This means increased production and better 
quality yarns. 


In a belt driven spinning room the speeds vary 
as much as 100 R.P.M. 


Direct Chain Drive assures quietness at high 
speed. Convenience of application and Cleaner 
working conditions are also assured. More 
Light, Air, Less Dust and Fly means Better 
Contented employees. 


Direct and Chain Drive means greater trans- 
mission reliability. The wear is gradual and 
does not affect the efficiency. Breakdown can- 
not be sudden and any interruption in trans- 


mission will be amply warned of. Lower life 
and lower upkeep costs mean more net profits. 


A change from belt driven machinery to Direct 
Drive is not nearly as expensive as some mill 
owners would like to believe, and nothing so 
puts new life and spirit into a mill as the install- 
ation of Direct Drive. 


Why not put YOUR mill on an efficiency basis 
with the mills that are setting the production- 
quality pace in the South? Changing to Direct 
Drive is a long step towards it. 


Ask your machinery source today for latest 


prices on Direct Chain Drive equipment—and 
full information regarding installation in your 
mill. | 


Help Keep The South Leading In Big Scale 
Production Of Quality Textiles 


Saco-L.owell Shops Fletcher Works 
Ashworth Bros., inc. 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Better Equipment Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the following firms: 


Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Sarber-Colman Co. 

The Root Co. Fafnir Bearing Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. Franklin Process Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. T. C. Entwistle Co. 


The Bahnson Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Coe. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sone Ce. 
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Frames Without Buying Them 


W. WATSON, president of the 

Consoldiated Coal Company, 
might well be in the textile busi. 
ness. This statement is made be- 
cause of the excellent analysis Mr. 
Watson recently made of the coal 
operefors outstanding 1924 pro- 
blem. He said: 

“In my judgement, the clearest 
road toward profitable business 
this year, both for individual com- 
panies and for producing districts, 
lies in the direction of cheap coal. 


This does not mean the saving 
of a few cents per ton here and 
there, so much as it means apply- 


economy, 
machin- 


method of 
improved 


ing every 
efficiency and 
ery.” 

This sound 
applicable to the textile 
More economical production 
not mean the saving of a few cents 
here and there so much as tt 
means applying every method of 
economy, efficiency and improved 
machinery.” 

Of the three factors suggested 
for more economical production, 
the latter-that of applying improv- 
ed machinery—is most easily fol- 
lowed, and invariably the most 
effective. Almost always the in- 
stallation of more efficient mach- 
nery inereases production or ef- 
fects a saving in labor costs. Very 
often it performs the double duty 
of saving labor and bettering the 
quality of the finished product. 
Occasionally, it adds a third benefit 
in that the new machinery makes 
more satisfied employees, thus re- 
ducing costly labor turn-over. 

A good example of just how the 
installation of more efficient mach- 
inery can increase production is to 
be had at the Easley Cotton Mills 
Easley, 5. C. In citing this example 
we will quote from J. M. Cannon, 
Superintendent. Mr. Cannon says: 


direct ly 
industry. 
“does 


adviee 18 


“Five years ago we equipped 171 
spinning frames with Link-Belt 
silent chain drives and the results 
have been so satisfactory that noth- 
ing could now induce us to return 
to leather belting. The 171 drives 
are divided as follows: 80-7%hp., 
drives on warp frames, and 91-5 
hp., drives on filling frames. Motor 
speed is is 1,740 r.p.m., and the 
frame shaft turn about 1,100 r.p.m. 
Front roll speeds of 109 and 124 
r.p.m., are used, 


“Previous to the installation of 


_ly unnecessary as 


By H. D. Mitchell, Engineer Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia 
the silent chain drives we drove probably due to the fact that we 
the frames from overhead steam ‘keep the ceiling cleaner because if 


easier to clean, The _ belting. 
shafting and hangers made this job 
run- so difficull that it was frequently 


driven shafting. Two frames were is 
driven by each belt. This gave a 
lotal of 342 strips of belting 


ning between the ceiling and the neglected. The saving in electric 
floor, obstructing light and casting ight amounts to nearly fiftw dol- 
shadows. The silent chains have lars per vear. , | 

eliminated thie condition and make “The chains bave also made the 
the room a lighter and more pleas- spinning room more quiet. We 


ant place to work in. The differ- formerly. used belt hooks, which 
ence 18 so marked that visitors were frequently crooked and knock- 
who had seen the room under the against the shifters, causing a 
old conditions have made favorable racket. The steady hum of the 


General View Spinning Room Containing 224- 5 H. P. Silent Chain Drives 
and 122 Individual Motors Operatng 224 Spinning Frames 
comments when they came back 

after the chains were installed. 


chains is less noisy, and not so 
wearing on the nerves. 


“When belts were used. it was 
necessary to apply belt dressing 
regularly. A few days after appli- 
Cation this would fly off, and cause 


Improved Working Conditions. 
apparent! 
evident 


“If the difference is so 
lo outsiders, it is doubly 


fo our employees. Anything that 
makes their working conditions Pages ‘ with yarn. The amount 
more pleasant keeps them better ©' Waste so caused varied greatly 


but it was serious enough to make 
us appreciate the relief given by 
the silent ehains. 


satisfied and improves the quality 
of their work. Another advantage 
is the saving in electric illumina- 
lion cost. It was formerly neces- “We find the steady 
sary to keep the light on for an chain reduces the breakage of 
average of one-half hour more each cylinder gears. This item of ex- 
afternoon, and for‘an equal period pense and trouble has ben cut in 
in the morning. Now, this is usual- half, with an appreciable saving 
there are no not only in the cost of the gears 
obstruct and absorb the themselves. but in the production 
Part of the difference is of the frames which have to stand 


pull of the 


belts to 
light. 


idle 20 to 30 minutes whenever a 
gear is changed. 
Leather Belt Slip Average 3 Per Cent 

“A still larger saving in produc- 
tion is due to the elimination of de- 
lays caused by breaking belts. 
Whenever this occurred at least 20 
minutes production was lost, and 
it frequently happened. that the 
belt would immediately break again, 
often eausing the loss of a full 
hour. Since each belt drove two 
frames, the production of both 
frames was lost. 

“Of eourse the largest saving is 
effected by virtue of the absolute 
elimination of all slippage. The 
lLLink-Belt chain is positive and slip 
is impossible. With ordinary belt- 
ing constant care is. required to 
keep the slip at a minimum, but in 
spite of the greatest diligence an 
average slip of three per cent was 
unavoidable. Under certain at- 
mospherie conditions it would be 
much higher. This slip is a costly 
matter, as it reduces the spindle 
speed and therefore the production, 

Saving $3,722.76 Annually 

“With 171 frames a three per cent 
slip loses the production of 5.13 
frames. This means we would 


have to install about five additional 
frames in order to get the present 
production with leather’ belting. 
Since the total operating expense 


would be about $716.26 per year 
apiece, the stlent chain drives are 
saving: $3,674.41 annually in labor 
When this is added to the 
saving in illumination, we have a 
total of $3,722.76 per year which 
comes very near repaying the entire 
cost of the silent chains, sprockets 
and casings. 


Costs. 


“In addition we have the advan- 
fage of a more uniform product 
because the speed does not vary. 
With belts, changing weather con- 
ditions and varving tightness make 
if impossible to get as uniform a 
product, 

‘As for the cost of maintenance 
and operation of the chain installa- 
lion, we have figured out every 
item of cost such as interest on 
investment, depreciation, oil, re- 
pairs, labor and so and so forth, 
and we find that each chain costs 
about one-half cent per day It is 
only after deducting this operating 
and maintenance cost that we have 

Continued on Page 10 
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Some Factors Governing Layout of Group and Indrvidual Drives ° 


detailed analysis of the reputed 
individual 
as compared with group drives will 
show that the latter much 
wider field than sup- 
nosed, However. each iype of drive 
has its field where it is generally 
admitted to he unwise to attempt 
fo apply the other. The following 
article offers suggestions for the 
lavouts of helts, gearing and direct 
connection as applied to both in- 
dividual and group drives. elt 
drives should he designed conser- 
vatively, especially the drive from 
motor to lineshaft. The arguments 
against group drive based on speed 
variation, belt slip and the like, can 
he almost entirely eliminated by 
designing drives with bottom pull 
on the belts rather than. on top 
pull, and with ample belt area. Mr. 
Frederick W. Taylor's classical 
paper* in which he proves that, all 
relevent factors considered, the 
total annual cost of belt drives is 
least when the belt tension 1s ap- 
promimately half the usual Amer'i- 
can practice, is as true now as ii 
was when he made his painstaking 
experiments. ‘*(Proceedings A. > 
M. E.—Vol. 15; 


advantages of drives 


have a 
is commonly 


The horsepower that may be 
transmitted by a belt varies with 
the belt speed, other factors re- 
maining constant. However, at 
speeds above 5,000 ft. per minute, 
the centrifugal force of the belt 
lifts the belt from the pulley and 


friction contact 
which gives a belt its pulliny power. 

The best belt speed is about 4,000 
ft. per minute. Most standard motor 
pulley sizes are nol enough 


SO decreases the 


la 4 


*Reprinted from Industrial Engineer 


By Robert W. Drake, Electrical Engineers 


to give this speed. Where the space 
between lineshaft and ceiling ts 
sufficient, it is better to install a 
large lineshaft pulley and a motor 
pulley large enough to give approx- 
imately the above speed. The de- 
creased bearing troubles to 
dimished belt stresses. the reduced 
cost of belting and lessened slip will 
repay careful design in 

In the ease of machine 
there are also sufficient advantages 
in interposing at least helt 
transmission in the drive, so that 
this has of late years become stan- 
dard practice in many progressive 
industrial plants, even on individ- 
ually-driven machines. Where such 


each case. 


tools. 


One 


practice is deemed best about half 


the belt-slip losses and belt main- 
fenance are restrained in order to 
grain advantages which more than 


compensate. 

Qne of the advantages is the 
elimination of shock to the driven 
machine and to the motor in case 
of accident. Such accidents are of 
daily occurence in a’ large, individ- 
ually-driven plant. A careless man 
sets a tool post on a horing mill so 
that near the end of the cut if 
strikes a projecting part of the jig 
or of the casting being machined. 
Similar “accidents” happen on al- 


most any type of machine. With 
a gear drive something must break 


out with a belt drive the belt slips 
or comes. off and a long production 
delay as well as a-repair job is 
avoided. 

\tLlempts have been made to de- 


‘sign this type of belt drive so that 


the drivine moto! 


so grossly overloaded. 


could not he 
This has not 


proved practicable. Many such 
drives must start against a severe 
inertia load, and must carry an 


International Harvester Uo. 


intermittent load with relatively 


high peaks. <Anvthing short of a 
very conservative belt drive will 
give constant trouble at such times 
and offer more handicaps to out- 
put than it eliminates. 

Recommended Strandard Speeds 


For Each Size of Motor. 
In a plant in which group drive is 
the rule. the choice of a standard 
speed in each motor size is of im- 
portance. A proper compromise 
hetween the conflicting demands of 
the different sorts of service for 


which motors will be needed, will 
minimize the number of “off stan- 
dard” motors which must be toler- 
ated (and duplicated if they are on 


important drives). If is necessary 
also to keep in mind the fact that 
the higher the speed of the motor, 
the lower the cost, and the higher 


the efficrency and power factor 
Evervthing considered, have 


found the following to be the most 
desirable speeds in 60-cycle, alter- 
nating-current motors: 
3. hp. 1,200 r.p.m. 

5 to 50 hp. 900 r.pm. 

7) to 100 hp. 600 r.p.m. 
Factors Governing The Layout Of 
Lineshafting. 
kor general manufacturing the bal- 
ance between cost, lineshafting and 
mechanical suitability is struck aft 
about 200 r.p.m. for lineshafts serv- 
ing groups: for shafts serving 
grinding and similar high-speed 
machinery exclusively.  lineshaff 
may sometimes be high as 
100 r.p.m. to advantage; for groups 
containing woodworking 
machinery, a speed in the neighbor- 
hood of 300 r.p.m. generally works 
out best. 
I will 
point Lo 


speeds 


assorted 


this 
results of a 


risk a digression at 
discuss the 


series of service test on lineshaft 
friction. The test were undertaken 
to obtain a service check on labor- 
atory experiments on relative fric- 
tion with babbittt bearings using 
various grades of oil, each with and 
without Achison’s ‘Oildag’ and were 
later extended to inelude ball bear- 
ings for comparison. 

A room of woodworking machin- 
ery was chosen for the comparative 


tests because the lineshaft speed 
was 50 per cent higher than the 
lineshaft speed in general use 
throughout the plant, and the 


losses might be 
expected to be thereby increased. 
The bheariings were of the wick 
selfoiling type, a special design de- 
veloped at this works in the old 
engine drive days. Wick-otled hear- 
hes were of the wiek selfoiling 
ype, special faction, bul this 
admuirnh'te indeed as to 
reliabil‘y and, Dy with 
other published tests has remarkab- 
ly low friction. The wick design has 
advantage that is suf- 
ficient emphasized and ts werth- 
while advantage in dirty locanons; 
this is the fact that the oil mm re- 
circulating, passes through the 
wick by capillarity, and thereby the 
dirt and grit are separaied out. 
The decreased wear from this 
cause is very marked, especially in 
foundries and other where 
abrasive dust is normally present 
in the air. 

To accurately determine the pow- 
er required to run the shaft under 
test, a special small motor was 
belted to it, in place of the large 
motor required to carry the regu- 
lar load when the driven machines 
running. The input to this 

Continued on Page 12 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. | 


We are in a position now to offer prompt | 


L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte, N. C. 


It means good 


| 
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A CONFESSION 


by Chas. E-. Carpenter 


ET this and get it 
straight. 


I am not a modest 
man. 


Elbert Hubbard used 
to say, “A modest man 
is merely an overly con- 
ceited man who has acquired the 
power to conceal his conceit.” 


That’s not I. 


_ I believe firmly in my Company and 
in myself. 


Some few years ago after finishing 
an address before the Robert Morris 
Club, the membership of which is 
composed of the Alumni and student 
body of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, I consented to comply with the 
practice of the Club, and submit to 
interrogation from my audience. The 
first crack out of the box came from 
one of those little wiry, red-headed, 
freckled face, left-handed guys, who 
are always taking the joy out of life 
by taking everything seriously and 
who can usually do everything a little 
better than anyone else. He said, “Mr. 
Carpenter, do you think you would 
have made a better success in life, had 
you had a college education?”’ 


Now I thought that I had made a 
fairly good address and was not con- 
scious of having displayed my lack of 
college education. But I was discov- 
ered, just the same. Now, every time 
I address an audience which I suspect 
of being collegiate or near collegiate, 
I confess before I start that I am not 


“college bred.” Of course, the confes- 
sion is not necessary; they would dis- 
cover it anyhow. But when you know 
you are going to be caught, it is far 
better to confess beforehand. It makes 
the folks think you are so much more 
honest. 


Likewise, I don’t suppose it is nec- 
essary for me to confess to anyone 
who knows me that I am not a modest 
man. That is the reason | make the 
confession. 


I claim (and I challenge contradic- 
tion), that I have saved the yarn mills 
more money on their lubrication by 
discovering the value of high gravity, 
low viscosity spindle oils, more than a 
quarter of a century back, when the 
Big Ones were all selling paraffine oils 
for that purpose, than has ever been 
saved them by any other lubricating 
engineer in the World. That state- 
ment may sound conceited, but it is 
TRUE. 


I now say that E. F. Houghton & 
Co. can cut the cost of your general 
machinery lubrication (not spindles) 
in half by the use of HOUGHTON’S 
ABSORBED OILS, and avoid all oil 
drip and stains. 


Surely, conceited or modest, this 
statement coming from one who has 
been continuously and successfully in 
the lubricating oil business for over 40 
years, ought to have some weight, 
particularly when I add to the state- 
ment that you will not be asked to part 
with one cent, until this statement is 
made good. 


E. FK. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Watinut 4651 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, C. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 


Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 


the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutters table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
limperie*t yarn? 

IO you realize the difference in production between runniny good 


yarn and pad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
lions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, il means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand 
pounds is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
lions Is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any produet. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“Spinner’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask 18 to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
represen.ative give you an actual demonstration upon your requesh. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you Use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 


Installing Frames Without 
Buying Them 


Continued from Page 7 


calculated § the set forth 


above.” 


Siving 


Experience of Standard-Coosa- 
Thacher Co. 
Interesting 


Another instarrce ot 


the effect consequent to a change 
in power tranmision, which shows 
not only a material saving in labor 


costs and an increase in production 
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Satisfaction with these resulted in 


the addition of 50 drives a year 
later. Since then we have made 
various installations until we now 
operate about 500 drives. Of these, 
322 are 7% H. P. spinnnge frame 
drve and twister drives and 42 are 
i H. P.. individual drives for comb- 
ing machine. The rest are on 


spoolers, sliver and ribbon lappers, 
lineshafts and miscellaneous drives. 

“The original chains required al- 
most no attention until, they had 


heen in use for seven years. We 


lLink-Belt Silent Chain Drive Operating Line Shaft In Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


buf also some light on the 


sheds 


method employed to determine the 
value of 
had at 
er Company, 
regard to 


such a change, is to he 
the Standard-Coosa-Thatch- 
Chattannooga, Tenn. 


With their silent 


then repinned them. Their total 
life is hard to prediet, but it will 
certainly reach in .excess of ten 
years. Lubrication costs are very 
low. A man inspects all chains 
every two weeks, and uses only 


Row of 7% H. P. Motors and Silent Chain Drives Operating Spinning Frames 


installations, R. P. 
tendent says: 
“Many 
silent.chain 
mills prove their Our 
first installation was made eight 
vears ago when our new plant was 
built. This drives. 


Clark, Superin- 


successive 


drives in our various 


SUCCESS. 


eonsisted of 75 


installat ions of 


about one gallon of oil on the 322 
spinning frames and twister drives. 
Including depreciation, average in- 
terest, lubrication, and an allowance 


of $200.. per year for repairs and 
maintenance, these 322 chains cost 


only $1,797.62 per year, or $5.87 per 
Continued on Page 33) 
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“£5 


Save half the labor in your spooling 


and warping department and you will 


reduce the cost per pound of your yarn 


an appreciable amount. 


A most important added advantage 


in using our Automatic Spoolers and 


High Speed Warpers is the better warps 


they produce, resulting in better weav- 


ing and increased production. 


“Every Knot 
a Weavers 
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Some Factors Governing the ‘© be worth adoption, at least in 
Lavout of Group and cases of special countershafts built 


“sg . within the plant, and in mainten- 
Individual Drives ance replacements. 
(Continued from Page 8) Slow-Speed Motors Are Preferred 


For Geared Drives. 


motor was determined each day al 

noon with shaft running, but all Except in the case of very small 
machines shut down. A week or motors (1 hp. and below) slow- 
more was allowed after each change Speed motors are preferable for 
in lubricant for bearing conditions #earing if reliability 1s of any im- 


to become constant. After several portance. The slower-speed motor 
months comparative testing with 8 built in a larger frame with a 
different oils in babbitt-lined bear- heavier and sturdier shaft which is 
ings the main lineshaft was equip- Detter able to endure the shock of 
ped with ball-bearing hangers, but sear drive. The slower shaft speed 
the looked-for startling reduction allows a greater pinion diameter 
in friction did not appear. This Without exceeding conservative 
suggested that a determination be speeds af the pitch line, and this in 
made of the main lineshaft friction ‘turn permits the use of a coarser 
with no countershafts running. We pitch on the pinion with conse- 
were surprised to find that only 17 dquent greatly increased life and 
per cent of the friction in this reliability, on the first gear reduct- 
room was in the main lineshaft- ion. Especially is all this true of 
ing, and that the remaining 83 per the excessively light designs of 
rent was in the countershafting. continuous-rated motors which 

When the drive belts on the ordi- have been marketed during the past 
nary “tight and loose” style of few years by the larger manufact- 


these mot- 
without 


The bearings in 
generally die-cast 


urers. 
are 


countershafts are on the 
ley they 


loose pul- 


sometimes take such a ors 


position that one edge drags on the Shells. If satisfactory bearing: life 
tight pulley for % in. to % in. and reliability are to be obtained, 
This seemed to be a partial expla- it is almost necesary to operate 
nation of the relatively high count- such motors with compressed cloth, 
ershaft friction in this case. A molded~ composition, or raw-hide 
design of loose countershaft pulley pinions. In applications where 


such pinions will not stand up it % 
advisable to use studier motors. 


than the tight 
abnormal crown 


somewhat smaller 
pulley and a rather 


has been used-more or less for Considerations Affecting The Design 
many years, but has never come Of Fan Drives. 

into common use. . Since the in- In general, fans are best driven 
creased cost is trifling, it would individually but this is by no means 


seem in the light of this expemence a universal rule. Small and moder- 


ate-sized exhausters 
ly be grouped with 


can 
the 


frequent- 
machines 


which ,they serve (for example 
grinders, buffing wheels, and the 
like) while less frequently it is 


advantageous to group blowers 
with the machines served. The fact 
remains that even in plants which 
are group driven in general, most, 
large and many small fans are in- 
dividually driven. At first thought 


a direct-connected unit appears to 
offer many advantages, but I prefer 
to belt fans whenever possible. 
There are various advantages for 
and against this practice. 


The exact predetermination of 
performance in a fan system is 
more difficult than most ordinary 
engineers layout. It is much easier 
to predetermine drops in electrical, 
steam, or hydraulic layouts than in 
fan piping. A fan system is full 
of bends, offsets and elhows, to 
avoid obstructions. These “fittings” 
can seldom be made to follow any 
standard as to curvature, but ow- 
ing to the relatively large size of 
ordinary fan piping, they must be 
laid out individually to suit the 
space available. Frequently chan- 
ges from round to rectangular ducts 
and back again are often required. 


Estimates of resistance to flow 
through such “fittings” are of 
necessity rough. In water, steam 
and electric tranmission, standard 


pipe (or conductors) and fittings 
are universally used and their re- 
sistance is known to a far greater 
degree of precision. 

In steam and the 


water piping 
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the inside surface 
thr iot so ecmfwyphrdltacitaocmf 
plays an important part in deter- 
mining the resistance, but the effect 
of incrustation plays a less impor- 
fant part in determining flow than 
is generally the case with fans. The 
degree and rate of inerustation in 
fan piping depends upon so many 
variables that it varies from place 
to place in the same system of ducts 
due to variation and velocity). Be- 
tween different installations in 
approximately the same service, the 
variation in inecrustation due to 
variation in oily vapor caried in the 
air, fineness and density of material 


condition of 


handled, is astonishing. It is sel- 
dom possible to clean fan piping 
effectively, except the main ducts, 


and these only when they are large 
enough for a man to pass through. 

The result of all this is that once 
a fan system is in service, a little 
testing will very frequently show 
that a moderate change in pressure 
will be beneficial. Such a change 
can best be effected by varying the 
speed of the fan. The presure de- 
livered by a fan connected to a 
fixed duct system ‘giries as the 
square of the speed and the horse- 
power required to drive it varies 
as the cube of the speed. Thus if 


tests shows that a decrease of as 
little as 10 er cent in speed wil 
give satisfactory performance, there 
will be a saving in horsepower of 
30 per cent. When we consider 
that the power required to operate 
an average exhauster system using 
efficient modern slow-speed fans 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


| Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


by 

74, 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 


250 mills in the United States. 


or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


H. & B 
C 
| 
it 
j 
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serving woodworking equipment or 
grinding machinery often equals 
or exceeds the power requirements 
of the machinery served, it is evi- 
dent that such a saving is well 
worth while. If the case is rever- 
sed, and the operation of the fan 
is less satisfactorv than expected, 
frequently slight increase in 
speed will set matters right again 
and give ideal service. As time 
goes on, the resistance of the pipe 
frequently increase with gradual 
roughening of the pipe due to de- 
posit of foreign matter. Eventually 
a higher pressure or suction is 
necessary to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. 


From time to time load may be 
added or removed from the system, 
increasing or reducing the horse- 
power and in some cases the speed 
required to drive the fan for satis- 
factory operation. Within reason- 
able limits, all such changes in con- 
dition may be met by changes in the 
speed and horsepower of fan drive. 
No such changes are ordinarily 
possible with a _  direct-connected 
fan, particularly with alternating- 
current drive. With a belt fan 
small changes may be effected at a 
minimum expense, delay, or trouble 
by merely changing motor pulleys. 
Greater changes requiring a change 
in horsepower outside the econom- 
ical power factor and efficiency 
range of he motor originally instal- 
led, or beyond its capacity, can be 
easily made by a change to the next 
size of motor with a suitable pul- 
ley. 


Belting fans have the great ad- 
vantage that they permit the use 
of motors which are standard as to 
speed and horsepower for lineshaft 
drive in the plant and for which 
spares are therefore available in 
case of motor trouble. Further, the 
time required to replace a burned- 
out motor is ordinarily far more 
with a direct-connected unit than 
with a belted unit unless a flexible 
coupling is used with the direct- 
connected unit. This, altough not 
ordinary practice, is: well worth 
while, where reliability is of impor- 
tance, and direct connection is 
necessary on account of space con- 
siderations. 

Frequently the cesity of increased 
capacity, discontinued process, re- 
arrangement of machines served or 
some such trouble retires a fan 
from service. In such a case in a 
large plant, has opportunity to use 
a belted fan to advantage elsewhere 
will generally soon occur. Usually, 
the required sped will be qutie dif- 
ferent and the service and capacity 
different. with a belted fan this 
simply means putting it into service 
again with a different shop standard 
size motor and an appropriate mo- 
tor pulley. With a direct-connected 
fan the case is quite different. It is 
likely to be many years before the 
same combination of frame size of 
fan and speed is needed again. 

Many factors are involved in lay- 
ing out a group drive. There is the 
determination of the motor speed 
to use, the most efficient belt speed, 
the factors governing the selection 
of pulleys, and the selection of the 
lineshaft speed, which is based on 
the balance between cost, lineshaft 
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losses and mechanical suitability. 

A lineshaft speed of 300 r.p.m. 
generally works out best for groups 
of assorted woodworking machin- 
ery. Even on individually-driven 
machine tools, there are advantages 
gained from interposing at least one 
bell transmission’ in the drive that 
often more than compensate tor the 
belt slip loses and bell maintenance. 
One of these advantages ts the elim- 
ination of the shock to the driven 
machine in case of accident. A 
careless man may set a tool post on 
a boring mill so that near the end 
of the cut it strikes a projecting 
part of the jig or of the casting 
being machined. Similar accidents 
happen on almost any type of 
machine. With a gear, chain, or 
direct drive something must break, 
but with a belt drive, the belt slips 
off and a long production delay as 
wel as a repair job is avoided. 


Loan Fund Established by Cotton 
Manufacturers for Needy 
Students. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Georgia cotton man- 
ufacturers, through the Georgia 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
have just established a loan fund 
for needy students in the. textile 
department of the Georgia School 

of Technology in Atlanta, Ga. 

The fund, which amounts to $1,- 
000, will be placed in four loans of 
$250 each, the first $250 to be loaned 
out at the beginning of next year 
and the rest at the rate of $250 each 
year to needy freshmen at Georgia 
Tech. 

By this arrangement it Is expect- 
ed that the students will be making 
enough money to repay it by the 
end of their senior years, and so 
keep the amount intact as a revoly- 
ing fund for needy students. 

The loans are to be made to 
freshmen only, the man being se- 
lecled each year by the head of the 
textile department and a represen- 
tative selected for the purpose by 
the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. No interest will be 
charged on the money, the associa- 
tion asking only that it.be returned 
at the end of four years. 

Realizing that many worthy boys 
were seattered through the mills of 
the State who could use an educa- 
tion at Georgia Tech to good ad- 
vantage, and realizing also that 
there will always be a shortage of 
first-class textile engineers, the 
Georgia manufacturers took this 
means of giving the boy in the mill 
a chance and, incidentally, assuring 
a supply of trained engineers for 
themselves. 

At almost all the mull villages 
good grade and high schools are 
maintained, with classes in night 
school for boys who are older and 
who must work in the mill all day. 
This loan fund will give at least 
one chance to some mill boy each 
year to go to the Georgia School of 
Technology, and it is hoped that 
mill owners individually will estab- 
lish similar scholarships for their 
mills or take some means of train- 
ing the boys in their establishments 
who will make good engineers and 
executives. 

The loan fund is something that 
could well be established in other 
textile States. 


ESEEOLA 


LINVILLE, N. C. 


Golfing 


An 18-hole course in splendid con- 
dition. Write for schedule of golf 


events. 


Fishing 


Trout fishing is fine and good 


catches are being made. 


For Reservation or Information 


Address: 


E. G. Fitzgerald 


Manager 


Linville, N. C. 


Eseeloa Inn _ :-: 
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An Examination of the ‘Child Labor’ Amendment 


By James A. Emery, General Counsel National 


THE Fifth Article of the Constitution provides “The Congress, when- 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution.” 
In pursuance of this provision, the Congress submits for ratification 
to the States 
The Proposed Amendment 


“That the following article is proposed as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. which, when ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

“Section The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article, except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress.” 


regulate, and 


An amendment to the national Constitution is presumed to be urged 


only by “overwhelming necessity.” The pending proposal, through its 
designation as the “Child Labor’ amendment, makes a peculiarly sym- 
pathetic and disarming appeal. History indicates representative insti- 
tutions were often imperilled by popular rulers before whom the peo- 


ple’s vigilance relaxed. So, teo, power is likely to be recklessly bestowed 
in response to a plausible appeal to the heart which dims the reason. 
Those who analyze and reflect will find lurking beneath a touching 
sentiment a determined endeavor to obtain a grant of power from the 
people, revolutionary in its effect upon their private lifé and govern- 
ment, and entirely unnecessary to accomplish an object which all desire. 

Analysis of the proposed amendment demonstrates that it is not a 
“child labor” amendment, but an exclusive grant of power to the -Con- 
gress, which directly and. by implication confers control over the labor 
and education of all persons under eighteen to an extent not now 
sessed by any State of the Union. 

It proposes a revolutionary transformation of the 
tion and respective function of local and Federal 
primary control of parents over the training and 
children. 

It is unnecessary, since the nature and extent of the work done by 
children, is grossly exaggerated. It is plainly evident that the protection 
of child life from exploitation is being more effectively and rapidly met 
by the States than perhaps any other like social question. 

The legislation tlowing from this amendment will inevitably be bureau- 


pos- 


traditional rela- 
Government and the 
occupation of their 


Association of Manufacturers of the United States of America. 


cratic, increasingly expensive, and superparental in its control of minor 
life, 

It will impair the sense of local responsibility for the remedy of 
community conditions, and substitute for that natural respect for local 
law the distrust and constant irritation aroused by the imposition and 
administration of remote, inaccessible and irresponsible bureaucratic 
authority. 

The proposal is socialistic in its origin, philosophy and associtions. 

It will overwhelm the central government with administrative detail. 
Finally the very nature of the debate upon the amendment indicates that 
it will continually excite sectional dissentions and open the way to con- 
gressional regulation of production especially novel in its application to 
agriculture. 

I. Legislative History. 


A brief review of'the circumstances preceding the submission of the 
proposed amendment and its legislative history aid in an understanding 
of its terms and purpose. 

The first proposal for Federal child labor legislation was offered by 
Senator Beveridge of Indiana in 1906. The leading lawyers of the Senate, 
including Mr. Knox, who had-just retired from the Attorney-Generalship, 
denied the power of Congress to deal with the subject. This was also the 
unanimous conclusion of the Judiciary Committee of the House when its 
opinion was sought by that body (Rpt. No. 7304, 59th Congress, 2nd Session, 
heb. 7, 1907). 

First Federal Child Labor Act 1916. 


Despite these opinions a Federal Child Labor statute was enacted Sep- 
tember 1, 1916. It prohibited the shipment in Interstate and Foreign com- 
merce of commodities produced in mines or quarries in which children 
under 16 years of age were employed, or in mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories or manufacturing establishments in which children under’ 14 
years of age were employed, or in which children between 14 and 16 
worked more than eight hours in any calendar day, or more than six days 
in any week, or between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. ‘ 

This act, after being in effect nine months and three days, was declared 
unconstitutional June 3, 1918 (Hammer vs. Dagenhart, 247.U. S. 251). 


Second Child Labor Act 1919. 

Another Federal Act, known as the Child Labor Tax Act, was enacted 
iebruary 24, 1919. It took the form of a 10 per cent tax levied upon the 
profits of all mines, quarries, or manufacturing establishments which 

| Continued on Page 16 


kinds of mill supplies. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


TEXTILE HALL 


October 20th to 25th Inclusive 
Greenville, S. C. 


You will find at the Sixth Southern Textile Expo- 
sition the newest types of machinery and the latest 
Many mills will consider pay- 
ment of the expenses of principal employees to and 
from this great Exposition a good investment. 


We invite everyone interested in Textile Manufacturing 
to attend. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


SOUND MANUFACTURING PRINCIPLES ARE THE SAME 
FOR MANUFACTURING COTTON AND 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


THE IDEAL PRODUCT FOR A COTTON MILL IS ONE 
REQUIRING NO CHANGES IN YARN NUMBERS FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR. THE MILL WITH THIS SORT OF PRODUCT, IF 
WELL EQUIPPED AND WELL MANAGED, ALWAYS HAS A 
LOWER OPERATING COST AND A BETTER QUALITY. 


THE SACO-LOWELL SHOPS OPERATE ON THIS PRIN- 
CIPLE AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


THE KITSON PLANT BUILDS ONLY OPENING AND PICK- 
ING EQUIPMENT. THE NEWTON PLANT BUILDS ONLY 
CARDS, DRAWING AND CARD STRIPPERS. THE BIDDE- 
FORD PLANT BUILDS ONLY ROVING AND SPINNING 
FRAMES. THE LOWELL PLANT BUILDS ONLY SPOOLERS. 
WARPERS, TWISTERS, SLASHERS AND FLYERS. THE 
PAWTUCKET PLANT BUILDS ONLY TWISTER AND SPIN- 
NING RINGS. 


EACH PLANT IS CONSTANTLY COMPETING WITH THE 
OTHERS IN IMPROVEMENTS AND QUALITY OF WORK. THE 
PLANTS. HAVE SO SMALL A RANGE OF MACHINES TO 
MANUFACTURE THAT THEY ARE IN THE SAME POSITION 
AS THE COTTON MILL WITH NQ CHANGES IN YARN 
NUMBERS. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1924 


SALES OFFICES 
1220 MINT ST. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MASONIC BUILDING 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


No. 1 FEDERAL ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


q 
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An Examination Of The “Child Labor” Amendment 


Continued from Page 14 


established under the 
twenty days but was 
Furniture Co. 259 


employed children in violation of the standards 
preceding act. It was in effect three years and 
likewise incalidated May 15, 1922 (Bailey vs. Drexel 
U. S. 29 

Views of the Supreme Court. 

In the first case the Supreme Court held the Act to be doubly repug- 
nant to the Constitution. “It not only transcends the authority delegated 
to Congress over commerce but also exerts a power as to a purely local 
matter to which the Federal authority does not extend. The far-reaching 
result of upholding the act cannot be more plainly indicated than by 
rointing out that if Congress can thus regulate matters entrusted to local 
authority by prohibition of the movement of commodities in interstate 
commerce, all freedom of commerce will be at an end, and the power of 
the State over local matters may be eliminated, and thus our system of 
government be practically destroyed.” (247 U. 3S. p. 276. 

In the second case the Court held that “the so-called tax is a penalty 
io coerce people of a State to act as Congress wishes them to act in 
respect of a matter completely the business of the State government under 
the Federal Constitution.” (259 U. S. p. 39). In other words, the taxing 
power was plainly employed to achieve a purpose which was not within 
the power of Congress. 

The Present Preposal. 

As the result of these opinions, a variety of proposals hive been 
submitted to empower Congress to control child labor exclusively, or in 
eoncurrence with the States, or with the exception of children employed 
in horticulture or agriculture, as was proposed by Senator Lodge. 

The present proposal, after brief debate, was submitted to the States 
for ratification by the House, April 26, 1924, and by the Senate June 2, 1924. 
All Proposed Modifications Rejected. 

Prior to the vote in the House submitting the proposal, various amend- 
ments were offered to it, each and all of which were defeated. These 
required its ratification within seven years, submission of the proposal 
to conventions called by the Legislatures in the respective States, exclusion 
of the labor of persons under eighteen within the house or in the business 
or upon the farm of the parent, or in houses or on farms where such 
children reside. Before the final vote in the Senate, amendments were 
proposed and rejected which would have excluded from the terms of the 
proposal “outdoor” employment, or agriculture and horticulture, reduce 
the age limit to 16, strike out “the power to prohibit,” require ratification 
within five years, or confine the congressional power to occupations of 
“special hazard. (Cong. Rec., April 26, June 2, 1924. 

The suggestion to submit the proposed amendment either to qualified 
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voters in the respective States, or to conventions therein, arose from a 
crowing realization that amendments take vast power from the people 
without opportunity for their approval or disapproval. Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland, in a recent address, emphasized this consideration. He said: 

“Thirty-six States can impose their will in constitutional questions 
on the other twelve—and not the people of those States, but just a major- 
ity of the Legislatures in each of thirty-six States if you can get the vote 
of 2.316 members. Think what that means! Twenty-three hundred men 
er women out of 110,000,000 people can write into the Constitution of the 
innd any amendment they choose to ratify, with no appeal to the people 
from their action.” (New York City, April 12, 1924. National Democratic 
Club. 

Il. The Nature of the Power Sought. 


The first section of the proposed amendment would grant to Congress 
fhe power to “limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
vears of age.” It will. thus be observed that the word “children” ts not 
employed, and the age limit of 18 ineludes plainly not merely all who 


nay be described as children, but all who are commonly regarded as 
yeuths. This age limit, it may be observed, is two years in excess of that 
(xed in either of the “Child Labor” statutes which were invalidated. 


Neither is this grant of power confined to regulation, but it includes the 
right to “prohibit” the labor of any person under 18. It is commonly said 
by the proponents of the provosal that it is intended merely to give Con- 
gress the power which the States presently possess over the same subject. 
li is not open to dispute that no State possesses the power to prohibit the 
inbor of all persons under 17, much less 18 years of age. 

Can it even be doubted that if any State prohibited any person under 
ij. much. less 18, from engeging in farm work, that such prohibition would 
not be judicially sustained? It may likewise be asked, would the people 
of any State grant such power of prohibition to their own Legislature? 
\et they are asked to grant to the Congress a greater power than any 
Staite possesses or would be likely to be granted. 

“What is the highest standard now? Is it more than 18 years?” 
asked Congressman Montague of the chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

“They are prohibited up to 18 years in no country, nor in the United 
States,” she replied. (Hearings, Committee on the Judiciary, H. R., 68th 
Cong. ist Ses., Serial No, 16, p. 278.) 


Significance of Power “To Prohibit.” 


The power to prohibit carries much more than the right to prevent the 
ececeptance of employment. It includes of necessity the authority to fix 
the conditions under which any person under eighteen may be permitted 
lo engage in any occupation. It necessarily includes the power to say to 
such persons what hours they may work and at what employment, the 
wages which must be paid, the education or training preliminary to work. 

Moreover, the power to prohibit employment may include the author- 
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ity to appropriate wholly or partly for the support of those who are nof 
permitted to support themselves. Nor does the power of prohibition 
merely run against unrelated employers. It includes the power to forbid 
any person under eighteen from working for the parent, or guardian, 
either in the home or around their premises, or farms or for them in any 
cecupation. 

Implied Power Gonveyed. 


Thus, it must be observed, not only direct but implied power Is con- 
veyed. Every grant of political authority carries the power to make it 
eflective. From the right lo declare war is implied the right to draft our 
citizens, and take such exclusive control of factories, farms and railroads 
as is necessary to insure the successful conduct of war. The power to 
regulate commerce is held to imply the power to exclude things from. it, 
fc fix rates, control the distribution of facilities and the legal liability of 
the passengers, managers and employees of interstate carriers. 

si) the proposed amendmen! would authorize Congress fo enact legis- 
lation, create such bureaus, Commissions or boards, appoint such aqfficials 
und employees and levy such taxes as in ifs judgment are necessary to 
make its authority effective. 

The whole subject of training and education as a condition precedent 
to the employment of persons under eighteen passes to the Congress and 
it will determine the obligations of parents and guardians with respect to 
the labor and education of all such persons. That subject is conceded to 
be primarily within the control of the parents, nor is there excuse for its 
invasion, save to meet abuse. “The law which the God otf nature has 
rianted in the breasts of fathers and mothers is a sufficient guarantee in 
ihe great majority of cases for the careful nurture, training, education 
and development of children.” 

Commenting upon this phase of the proposed amendment, the Right 
Reverend Warren A. Candler, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
says: 

“But this ‘Child Labor’ amendment tends to discredit and dethrone 
parents and subvert family government, substituting for parenthood a 
paternalistic government at Washington and empowering the Federal 
Congress to stand in loco parentis to all the children of the country under 
eighteen years of age. This is nothing less than a monstrous proposal. 
lt proceeds on the absurd assumption that Congress will be more tenderly 
concerned for children than their own parents, and that. from the distant 
cupital congressional tenderness and wisdom will do better for them than 
their affectionate fathers and mothers, watching over them in their homes 
This assumption appraises congressional government far above its worth 
und puts home government far below its value.” 


lil. Federal Control of Agricultural Employment Urged. 

It has been said that the proposed amendment does nof contemplate 
the early enactment of legislation aimed at the control of farm labor. 
This gratuitous assumption respecting future regulation is met not only 
by the fact that Congress is to be granted exclusive control over the labor 
ol all persons under 18 years on the farm, even to the point of prohibition 
against any direction or request of the parent, but every effort to exclude 
horticulture or agriculture, or any form of outdoor work, from the terms 
of the amendment was opposed and deteated by its proponents. Moreover, 
the Nataonal Child Labor Committee, the chief proponent of the amend- 
ment, distributed to every Congressman prior to the vote on the proposal, 
booklets which carry the plain implication that labor upon the farms now 
needs legislative attention. 

The pamphlet points out that, under the census of 1920, 647,309 boys 
and girls between 10 and 15 years of age inclusive are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Again, the booklet states “agriculture” is the only im- 
portant fleld of work entirely uncontrolled “by legislation.” Again, “the 
South, because of its agricultural character, still leads in child labor.” 
Legislators are told “agriculture employs three-fifths of the million child 
laborers, and “investigation shows that there are many of these at work 
in sugar-beet fields, cranberry bogs, cotton plantations and other agricul- 
tural pursuits throughout the country.” It is further urged upon the 
uitention of Congress that “the 1920 census was taken in January, a season 
when little or no agricultural work is being done,’ hence “many children 
who ordinarily follow agricultural occupations are reported by their 
parents as having no employment.” 

Many more paragraphs of this booklet and of the argument of pro- 
ponents before committee‘and in their publications is devoted to empha 
sizing the necessity of Federal regulation of child labor on the farm. One 
may properly ask, if it 1s not intended Lo employ the power i secure 
Federal supervision of farm labor, why is it demanded in terms denied 
tu any State? Why have the proponents of such legislation resisted every 
effort to limit the power sought, as were the Federal Child Labor Acts of 
1916 and 1919, to those under 16 engaged in mines and quarries, or under 
14 in manufacture? 

The figures of the Federal census for 1920, considered elsewhere. show 
that 88 per cent of those under 16 who are partially or oceasionally, as 
well as constantly, employed at any farm task, reside in the home. and 
any work they perform is on the farm of their parents. Is it to he 
conclusively presumed that Federal legislation and a Federal bureau is 
essential to protect such children against their parents? On the dav 
Calvin Coolidge became President of the United States his 14-vear-old son 
received $3.50 for his labor in a neighbor's tobacco field. 


Farm Bureau Opposes Proposed Amendment. 


Mr. Gray Silver, Legislative Representative of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, appearing in opposition io the proposed amendment, 
emphasized that the proposal “does not find a favorable response among 
the farmers,” and declared: 

“The farmers will be among the first to resent the activities of the 
Federal bureau if it tried to take the place of the parents by telling the 
children what duties they should or should not perform and what kind of 
work they should do. In fact, I believe such a proposal is unnecessary, 
especially as it might apply to the families on the farms.” 

He further declared: 

Continued on Page 20 
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Adjustable Speed Alternating Current Motor With Shunt Characteristics— 
[ts Application To The Textile Industry 


By H. C. Uhl Industrial Engineering Department General Electric Conitpany 


Thursday, August 14, 1924. 


HE development of an adjustable 

speed alternating current motor 
with shunt characteristics by the 
General Electric Company its due to 
a demand for such 
that wide field of applications where 
these necessary 
or desirable, and where only alter- 
nating current is available. 


characterist cs are 


The 


inherent feature of this 


Figure 1 
Type BTA-326-8 Pole—30/10 
1250/415 RPM—Form B—550 volt 
Adjustable Speed Brush Shifting 
Motor with Shunt Characteristics. 


HP— 


motor, which is called type BTA for 
three phase and type BOA for two 
phase, is:that its change of speed is 
only moderate as compared to the 
change of load. 

The BTA present 
available for use on three phase, 60 
cycle circuits at 220, 440 or 550 volts. 
They are usualy built for a three 
to one ranhree and are rated 


motors are af 


S| eed 


r moror 


directly propor- 
tional to speed. They can also be 
furnished for other ranges 
and frequencies as well as, for use 
on two phase circuits. Rating from 
3 to 50 horsepower are now available 
and larger sizes also have been built. 
The sizes of motors from 3HP to 
i2%HP inclusive, have a full load 
speed range from 550 to 1650 RPM 
and the from 20HP to 50HP 
inclusive have a full load speed 
from 415 to 1250 RPM. 


The type BTA motor may be com- 
pared with the wound rotor induct- 
ion motor which is quite famillar 
motor users. It is well to 
remember, however, that the wound 
rotor mduction motor with secon- 
dary resistance has a series char- 
acteristic. The primary winding of 
the BTA motor is in the rotor in- 
stead of in the-stator as it is in the 
wound rotor induction motor and is 
connected to the power supply 
through collector rings. The secon- 
dary winding of the BTA motor is 
in the stator which again differs 
from its position in the wound rotor 
induction motor. The.seecondary has 
each phase independent. In addi- 
tion, the BTA motor has a second 
winding in the rotor similar to a 
direct current. armature winding, 


with horsepower 


speed 


SiZesS 


fo most 


which in this case. also connects to 


a commutator. This winding is 


known as the adjusting winding. 
The motor is provided with two 
brush yokes, one at each end of the 
commutator, so arranged as to shift 
in opposite directions. One end of 
each phase of the secondary winding 
is connected to brushes on one 
brush yoke and the corresponding 
other ends are connected to brushes 
on the other yoke. When the 
brushes, to which each end of a 


secondary phase is connected, are 
on the same commutator segment, 
the adjusting winding is idle, the 
secondary winding is short circuited 
and the motor runs as an induction 
motor with speed corresponding to 
the number of poles and frequency 
of supply. 

Since the adjusting winding 1s 
placed in the same slots as the pri- 
mary winding and since the voltage 


Figure 2 
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and frequency of the primary which 
is connected to the line is substanti- 
ally constant, a voltage of constant 
value and at line frequency is in- 
duced in the adjusting winding by 
the primary flux. The commutator 
connected to the adjusting winding 
changes the frequency from line 
frequency to slip frequency, which 
is the frequency of the secondary of 
the adjusting winding is included in 
series with the secondary winding 
which impresses a voltage on the 
secondary winding. The secondary 


winding then generates a counter- 
voltage to balance the voltage im- 
adjusting 
accomplish 


pressed upon it by the 
winding. In order to 
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When the gear shaft of the oper- 
ating mechanism is turned in one 


direction, the speed is raised and 


when turned in the other direction, 


the reduced. The BTA 
motor both above § and 
below the induction motor synochro- 
nous speed, 

The motor is 


speed is 


operates 


connected. to the 


source of power in the same manner 


as an induction motor, simply by 
connecting the motor and its con- 
trol to the power line. \ CE-7006 
magnetic switch with overload and 
undervoltage protection operated by 
means of a push button will give 
simple and adequate control. 

The motors are designed to be 


Type BTA—Adjustable 


Figure 3 
Speed AC Motors Driving Mercerizing Ranges in 


lLandem—follower Motors Connected to Padders With Mechanical Speed 


Control from Compensating Gate. 


this, the speed must change until 
the voltage generated by the secon- 
dary balances the impressed voltage 
with just enough difference to 
permit enough current to flow to 
develop the required torque. 


The brush-yokes are connected to 
the shifting mechanism by means of 
gears. For hand control of the 
brush shift, a hand wheel is placed 
on the gear shaft, as is shown in 
Figure 1. If hand control is desired 
from a remote point, a conveniently 
located hand wheel bracket with 
chain and sprocket is connected to a 
sprocket on the gear shaft of the 
shifting mechanism. If automatic 
brush shift is desired, a pilot motor 
operates the shifting: mechanism 
which may be controlled by a push 
botton or an automatic regulator 
from any convenient place. 


s 


thrown directly on the line with 
the brushes in the low speed posi- 
tion, at which position the motors 
will give from 150 to 250 percent of 
normal torque at starting with 125% 
to 175% of full speed line current. 
The maximum running torque at 
low speeds is from 150 to 250% of 
normal torque and increases as the 
speed is raised. For the high speed 
position, the maximum running 
torque is from 300% to 400% of nor- 
mal torque. 

A creeping speed of one half of 
the listed minimum speed may be 
obtained by the use of a secondary 
resistance and contractors. This is 
particularly suitable for pattern ad- 
justment and threading in for tex- 
tile printing. Secondary resistance 
may also be used, if desired, for 

Continued on Page 30. 


Figure 4 
Type BTA--Adjustable Speed AC Motors Driving Mercerizing Ranges in 
Tandem—Main Motor of one Range With Pilot Motor For Shifting Brushes 
and Control Panel. 
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20 
An Examination Of The “Child Labor” Amendment 


Continued from Page 17 

“Nor would the farmer relish regulations from Washington prohibiting 
children from aiding in the harvest of many other where light 
labor at reasonable hours is necessary, and rightly so, the capital which 
sensational magazines are making of the idea that he raises a family for 
the purpose Oj harvesting a cotton crop. 

A Typieal Error. 

Many grossly erroneous statements are made of agricultural conditions 
which investigation destroys Thus. Senator MeCormick. during debate, 
made an illusion, which has been common, to the employment of children 
In beet and onion telds, whereupon the followime LOOK place: 

Mr. Wadsworth: Mr. President, will the Senator from LU linois state 
in What Siates that driving takes place in the beet fields and in the onion 
fields? 

Mr. McCormick: H 


CTOps 


tor from New York will turn to the testi- 


fhe Sens 


monv before the committee last year he will, 1 think, find that those who 
appeared before the committee alluded specifically to Michigan and to 
Colorado. 

Mr. Wadsworth: Is the Senstor aware of the fact that when these 
alleged facts were reported by persons from without the State who said 
that they had made an investigation the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gun, through a committee, mude a special investigation of conditions in 


the beet fieids in Michigan and found the charges were absolutely untrue? 


Mr. McCormick: I did not know that. 

Mr. Wadsworth: That is the fact. The tesiimony may be found in 
the proceedings of the Michigan Legislature for this last year. (Congres- 
sional Record, June 2, 1924, p. 10404. 


Thoughtful students of government insist that the issue of whether 
or nol power ought to be granted to a political agency is not to be deter- 
mined by the which those who favor it make, as to the use 
to which it will be put. No one can pledge the conduct of Congress. 
Giranting power is not the wise way to insure against its exercise. Al! 
experience indicates that Congress promptly employs new power. It was 
urged that the Sixteenth Amendment should be enacted in order that the 
Government might the power to levy an income tax during an 
emergency like war. No sooner was the power granted than it was exer- 
crsed in time ol peace, and to an unanticipated degree. 

Population mstilutions represent not merely an endeavor to establish 


aectaration 


DOSSECSS 


government, but to protect the people against the agencies which they 
create. Thomas Jefferson, in a tamous statement more than a century 
ago, disposed of the suggestion that grants of political power could be 
sufely made, on the assurance thal they would not be abused. He said: 


“It would be 


a dangerous delusion if our confidence in the men of our 
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choice should silence our fears for the safety of our rights. Confidence 
is everywhere the parent of despotism. Free government is founded in 
jealousy, not in confidence. It is jealousy and not confidence which 
prescribes limited constitutions to bind down those whom we are obliged 
to trust with power. Our Constitution has accordingly fixed the limits 
to which, and no further, our confidence will go. In questions of power, 
then, let not more be heard of confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” (The Kentucky Resolutions. 
IV. Revolutionary Transformation of the Relations of Federal to Local 
Covernment., 

Having thus considered the nature of the power which it is proposed 
to confer upon the Congress, let us contrast this grant with the division 
of authority between the local and the central government, hitherto re- 
garded as elementary in the American theory of government. 

Our Fundamental Conception of State and Federal Functions. 


With a tradition of growth from the shire to the town, the county, 
municipality, and the State, our people reached the unique conception of 
central government, to which the States and the people made specific 
grants of authority. The idea growing particularly from their unhappy 
experience with the weakness of the Continental Congress. Alexander 
Hamilton, a leader in the establishing of a necessary central authority, 
thus pictured the Federal function in the “Federalist:” 

“The common defense of the members; the preservation of the public 
peace, as well against internal convulsions as external attacks; the regula- 
lion of commerce with other nations and between the States; the superin- 
iendence of our intercourse, political and commercial, with foreign 
countries. 

Another great figure, James Madison, described the powers to be held 
oy the States: 


“The powers reserved to the several States will extend to all the 
ohjeets which in the ordinary course of affairs concern the lives, liberties, 
und properties of the people and the internal order, improvement, and 
prosperity of the State. 


“By the superintending care of these (the States) all the more domes- 
tic and personal interests of the people will be regulated and provided for. 
With the affairs of these the people will be more familiar and minutély 
conversant.” 

Mr. Jefferson, who emphasized the importance of perpetuating the 
States in their integrity, declared “the true barriers of our liberties in 
this country are our State governments.” 

Many causes, social and economic, with which we are familiar have 
operated to greatly develop the Federal authority, but from Washington 
to Coolidge this natural growth has been accompanied at all times by 


insistence upon the necessity of preserving the community's control over 
its local affairs. 


The vitality of citizenship and respect for new rules of 
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conduct essentially depend upon the acceptance and preservation of local 
responsibility for the meeting of local conditions and the creation of a 
body of opinion which expressse itself, when regulation is necessary, in 
a rule springing from perceived conditions and common agreement of the 
need for the regulation adopted. 


Long ago Mr. Jefferson pointed out that “to take from the States all 
the powers of self-government and transfer them to a general consolidated 
government, without regard to the special delegations and reservations 
sclemnly agreed to in the Federal compact, is not for the peace, happiness, 
or prosperity of these States.” 

Our great commentators and philosophers among historians, judiciary 
and political students, have again and again emphasized the latent dangers 
of withdrawing local affairs from local government to repose them in 
remote bureaucrats. Our eminent historian, John Fiske, declared: 

“If the day should ever arrive when the people from the different 
parts of our country should allow their local affairs to be administered 
hy prefects sent from Washington and when the self-government of the 
States shall have been so far lost as that of the Departments of France, 
or even so far as that of the countries of England, on that day the 
progressive political career of the American people will have come to an 
end and the hopes that have been built upon it for the future happiness 
and prosperity of mankind will be wrecked forever.” The Critical Period 
of American History.) 

The Tendency to Centralization. 

This tendency has already gone so far that we must necessarily view 
with caution the most extracrdinary and unparalleled demand for a grant 
of Congressional authority over the most intimate of relations within the 
fumily. From conception to death the citizen is now moving under a 
body of rules emanating from Washington. 

The original concept, confining national control to defence, foreign 
relations, commerce, currency, coinage, the postal system, has now shifted 
to such ordinary police affairs as health, gambling, prize fights, physical 
training, censorship of the press, moving pictures and literature, the 
control of game birds, hunting and fishing reservations, labor contracts, 
maternity aid, and vocational training. 

We are familiar with the growing demand that the Congress shaH 
regulate marriage and divorce, despite the strong tradition of communities 
as widely separate in their views as South Carolina which recognizes no 
grounds for severing the marriage bond, to Nevada which offers more 
than a score. 

Hamilton's fear that powerful States would encroach upon the nascent 
Federal domain, is succeeded by a real fear that the dominant central 
government will overwhelm the little that remains of the States. Certainly 
you will search in vain among the great advocates of the origina! central 
authority, like Hamilton and Marshall, for any support for such encroach- 
ment, as is sought today, on the principle of local self-government in local 
matters. 


Overburdening Federal Administration. 


It is not alone that we face a steady departure from the clear cut 
and explicit plan of government, which entrusted matters of a strictly 
national character to Washington and reserved all else to the States or 
the people, but we are overwhelming the central government with duties 
of administration, unduly increasing its cost and making humanly impossi- 
ble its task. As the food, drinks and morals of the citizen’s daily life 
become more constantly subject to this enlarging bureaucracy, the citizen, 
in the language of Pierson in “Our Changing Constitution” 

“* * * if he will only stop and think, must realize that no one central 
authority can supervise the daily. lives'of a hundred million people, 
scattered over half a continent, without becoming top-heavy. * * * Shall 
the conduct of citizens of Mississippi be prescribed by vote of Congress- 
men from New York, or supervised at. the expense of New York taxpayers? 
Will an educational system suitabie for Massachusetts necessarily fit the 
young of Georgia’? -Such suggestions carry their own answer.” 

When we consider these things, the voice of Jefferson from the past 
sounds a modern note when he warns us 

“es * * were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread. It is by this partition of cares, descend- 
ing in graduation from general to particular, that the mass of human 
affairs may be best managed for the good and prosperity of all.” 

To preserve “that balance” to which, in the language of Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase, the Constitution always looks—‘an indestructible union 
composed of indestructible States”—it is essential that the Federal] prin- 
ciple be protected against misuse, and especially that we shall not embrace 
a swollen bureaucratic system which inevitably weakens the centra! 
authority and, in the language of one of our greatest students of govern- 
ment, is the “forerunner of disintegration and even of separation.” 


President Coolidge’s Warning. 


Federal coercion cannot become a satisfactory substitute for the 
persuasion of “neighborhood opinion.” The warning words of President 
Coolidge to the American Bar Association are most pertinent: 

“In a republic, the law reflects rather than creates a standard of 
conduct. To dragoon the body when the need is to replenish the soul will! 
end in revolt.” (August 10, 1922. 

Everything back of this proposal speaks of “compelling backward 
communities,” “coercing recalcitrant States.” It is immediate reform bv 
force rather than the patient but permanent method of persuasion. It 
urges “dragooning’ the community “body” rather than “replenishing” the 
community “soul.” 

The Federal authority to be applied through this amendment must 
accommodate itself to the varying local circumstances of highly diversified 
local life, or its administration will be unworkable. When Congress 
enacted a model child labor law for the District of Columbia. it found it 
necessary to exempt the “children employed in the service of the Senate” 
to meet a local condition. But to do this essential thing for the nation 
under the proposed amendment would substitute the judgment of a bureau 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Out Door Sports Recreation Restful 


Western North Carolina Mountains 
Round Trip Fares for Special Occasions 


For further detailed information call on any 
Southern Railway Ticket Agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
237 W. Trade Street 112 E. Market Street 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 


236 N. Main Street 326-27 Fayetteville Street 


R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


to Mountain and Seashore Resorts on sale daily 


From Salisbury, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, Danville and intermediate stations to 
Norfolk, Morehead City and Wilmington 
(Wrightsville Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday 
night and Sunday, limit Sunday night, season May 


To Western North Carolina Mountain Resorts and 
| Seashore resorts of Eastern North Carolina and 


Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Season May 16 to August 30, 


Wonderful Boys’ and Girls’ Camps are Located in 


Descriptive Literature Furnished on Application 


—— 


| 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement i the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Guaranteed ‘Textile ‘Brushes 


ERKINS 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Get Ready For 
Good limes 


Clean Up 
With 


PERKINS 


PRACTICAL 
BRUSHES 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
ATLANTA 


RUSH! 
[COMPANY 
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Advantages of Better Mill Equipment 


Articles Submitted in Prize Competition On 
This Subject 


Number Twenty-six 


Cotton mills are organized, built 
and operated for the purpose of giv- 
ing to the investors or stock-holders 
ample remunerations for their ser- 
vice and money expended, The 
equipment that will produce’ the 
greatest returns per dollar invseted 
is the goal most ardently sought for. 
In the beginning the buildings 
should be modernized throughout, 
having adequate floor space for the 
equipment, substantial and rigid 
floors that will not give way or 
vibrate under the weight of the 
various machinery, the most modern 
daylight facilities obtainable, the 
most servicable artificial lghting 
equipment, the best ventilating ar- 
rangements in modern’ mill con- 
struction and the best conditioning 
system you can buy. With the above 
buildings and systems in sizes to ac- 
comodate a 50,000 spindle fancy 
gingham cotton mill manufacturing 
an average yarn of number 36s. 
then we will first install sufficient 
vertical openers in tandum series to 
open the required cotton for the 
mill’s consumption using the con- 
veying system to deliver the cotton 
in a new bin at all times. In case 
rawstock or colored cotton is to be 
spun, then there should be an 
opening or conditioning bin for each 
color. We will open sufficient num- 
ber of bales of cotton of all colors 
at each opening so the operatives 
can take from each bale a thin layer 
in rotation so when the opening is 
completed the cotton in the opening 
bins will be uniformly mixed 
(hroughout. We will install three 
process of pickers in series suffici- 
ent to work the required amount 
of cotton to furnish the mill. We 
will use the Buckley beater § in 
breaker picker, two blade beater in 
intermediate picker and the three 
blade Kirschner carding beater in 
the finisher picker. I recomend 
running these beaters at around 
800, 1200 and 900 R.P.M. respectively, 
using the ball bearings. I wish to 
advise here that it is all important 
in addition to opening, cleaning and 
conditioning cotton that the laps 
should be as uniform in the weights 
as economy will permit. From ex- 
perience we have found the cards 
will disrupt the uniformity of 
weights greatly under the most 
favorable conditions. 

Coming to the cards, we recom- 
mend light carding, using the 
vacuum system of spripping and the 
various modern improvements. 

Now coming to the drawing, I will 
recommend two processes of draw- 
ings of either metallic or common 
top rolls. The speed of the draw- 
ings should be what the builders 
would call slow speed. In using 
two processes of drawing we will 
greatly bring back the uniformity 
of weights in the sliver that the 
ecards have disrupted. I wish to say 
just here that the drawing frames 
are the most dreaded machines in 
the cotton mill and they get the 


least atention. Usually the cheapest 
help operate them and I believe 
this is one of the chief reasons so 
many mill men recommend one pro- 
They do not have the atten- 
tion they should have and the result 
is that much bad work develops due 
to neghence on the part of the sec- 
tion men and others higher up in 
charge. 

For the roving machinery, that is 
the slubbers, intermediates and fine 
frames, I recommend installing 
these machines to be operated ac- 
cording to the builders specifications 
as I find the modern roving machin- 
ery will stand up to the speeds rec- 
ommended and are so far better 
than what the builders have already 
advanced. 


Cess. 


Coming to the spinning, when we 
consider the improved and _ rigid 
cylinder, the tape drive that gives 
so uniform a twist to all the yarn, 
so few spindles found idle from 
broken tape compared to the bands 
on the band driven spindles. We 
also find superior yarn from the 
tape drive owing to the fact that 
where the filling wind is used and 
no separators, and wide guage 
spindles installed, the yarn will be 
smoother with no fuzzy appearance 
caused by the beating against the 
separators as in the old type narrow 
gauged frames with separators and 
warp wind. This gives stronger 
yarn with less twist and greater 
production from the same roving. 
Then we realize the advantages of 
the new tape drive spinning and 
filling wind without the separators 
has placed the old spinning frames 
in the back ground and _ renders 
them a money loser as compared 
the new frames. 

In the spooling department, we 
should install the tape  dnive 
spoolers with filling wind attach- 
ment. We should install the mod- 
ern winders that will build the best 
tubes possible in order to have the 
best wound tubes for the dyeing 
process. Coming on to the warping 
machines it is very necessary to 
have nearly perfect rollers, combs, 
creels and necessary modern attach- 
ments in order to save and make as 
small percent of waste at this stage 
of the process owing to the fact the 
process stock at this stage has be- 
come extremely valuable, next we 
come to the dyeing department, 
here we find that the modern im- 
proved dyeing machinery will save 
in labor cost, save in chemicals, 
dyes, and a saving in the latest 
steam equipment. 

From the dyeing department we 
come to the warp dressing, beaming, 
slashing, quilling, rewinding and 
warp drawing-in and warp tying-in. 
It is necessary to have good beaming 
and quilling and rewinding 
machines. The slashers should be 
of teh most modern type, the sizing 
should be arranged in the most 
scientific manner, the tie-in 
and drawing-in should be handled 
with the most modern machines as 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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f riveted frame construction, the 

new General Electric types KT 
(Three Prase) and KO (Two Phase 
“O00 Series’ polyphase motor com- 
bine improvements in electrical and 
mechanical characteristics. The 
series comprises a complete line of 
ratings from one-half to 15 horse 
power designed to not exceed 40 
degrees C. rise continuous duty. 

The principal electrical charact- 
eristics are reduced heating, uni- 
formly high power factor and effi- 
ciency at full and fractional loads 


KT-936-4-5 HP-1800 RPM60 Cy. 200 
Volt. Induction Motor. Complete 
With Pulley & Base. 


and increased starting torque. For 
different sizes the maximum torque 
ranges between 275 and 300 per cent 
of full load synch@onous torque. 
The aceelerating torque curve of 
the 900 series motor is essentially 
free from dips, an improvement 
over the usual squirrel cage in- 
duction motor which often shows 
exaggerated “dips” in the torque 
curve between zero and full load 
speed. 

Mechanically, the “900 Series” 
motor embraces features of im- 
proved design over the construction 
heretofore employed in small poly- 
pahse induction motors. Bearings 
on all sizes are steel shell, babbitt 
lined. The outside of the lining is 


Wound Stator, Type KT. or KQ. 900 
Series, Showing Moulded Insulation. 


ground accurately so that a colse, 
light press fit in the bearing hous- 
ing is obtained. Into the steel shell 
a bearing surface of tin babbitt is 
centrifugally cast. This operation 
securely anchors the babbitt by 
essentially soldering it to the shell. 
The centrifugal process insures 
that the lining will be hard, close 
grained babbitt free from cavities 
and imperfections. After the cast- 
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New G. £. Lype KT goo Series Motor 


By a Representative of The General Electric Company. 


ing process, the lining is reamed 
to insure a smooth surface uni- 
formly accurate in dimension. 

A newly designed oil ring guard, 
secured by a lining screw indepen- 
dent of the oil well cover. gives 
protection against the ring’s jump- 
ing out of the bearing slot. 

End shields are designed to give 
close clearances at shaft openings, 
al which points grease seals are 
used to prevent dust entering the 
oil reservoirs, of generous propor- 
tions—from 50 to 100 per cent 


greater capacity than those of pre- 


vious design. A steel shell baffle 
fastened by sherardized screws to 
the inside of the end shield directs 
ventilation around the end wind- 
ing and also prevents the larger 
particles of dust, dirt, etc. from en- 
tering the housme. In addition, 
the biffle protects field windings 
from damage by oil overflow re- 
sulting from ineorrect filling of 
oil well through the oil well cover 
instead of through the filler gauge. 
The shape of the end shell is so 
désigned that a large clearance is 
obtained between it and the stator 
winding. 

The stator of this motor is of 
“round riveted” frame construc- 
lion: .One of the improvements in 
design. is in the end frame, where 
the ventilating openings are ar- 
ranged parallel to the shaft rather 
than radially, as formerly. This 
feature has the advantage of se- 
curing increased protection’ to 
stator windings against dirt and 
dust as well as increasing the cool- 
ing effects ventilation. 

The stator winding of this new 
line of motors, in addition to usual 
slot insulation and impregnations in 
insulating varnish, is provided 
with a special moulded insulation 
giving mechanical protection and 
enabling the motor to be operated 
successfully in installations where 
exposed to fine magnetic or abra- 
sive dust, weak acid, or alkali fumes 
or moisture. 

A punched terminal box of new 
design which is easily assembled 
and disassembled allows ample 
room for makikng connections. An 
interesting feature is a new term- 
inal board. allowing easy recon- 
nection between 220 and 440 volt or 
110 and 220 volts. Connection dia- 
gram for such motors is attached to 
every terminal board. 

The case rotor, which has proved 
the best constructed rotor of the 
squirrel cage type in use today, is 
retained in this line of motors, with 
a single modification. Fan blades, 
cast in the end rings in the same 
operation with the windings, dis- 
place the holes in the end rings 
employed in former designes. 


Argentine Market Dull 

The market for imported com- 
modities generally was dull with 
European competition continuing 
very strong in all lines. ‘Textile 
importers continue to buy cautious- 
ly expecting a decline in prices. 
(Commercial Attache Edward F. 
Feely, Buenos Aires, July 26) 


This client profited 
thousands of dollars by our 
advice to “build now” 


Rapid growth of his business placed him 
in urgent need of a new mill. But it was the 
fall of the year and this client thought it 
would be unprofitable to build in winter. 


True, building in cold weather adds to the 
cost. In spite of this additional cost, we ad- 
vised the client to build at once. The mill was 
completed six months earlier and in those six 
months saved many thousands of dollars over 
and above the increased cost of construction. 


Lockwood-Greene service does not stop 
with the bare consideration of engineering 
problems. It goes far beyond and considers 
them in relation to the client’s business as 
whole. In this case, because of our long ex- 
perience and knowledge of current business 
conditions, we were able to give advice that 
is not usually expected of an engineer. 


In the Lockwood-Greene organization, men 
of broad business and financial experience, as 
well as architects and engineers, are at your 
service. Your problems are neither too large 
nor too small for Lockwood-Greene service. 
A letter will bring to you one of our repre- 
sentatives for consultation. Ask also for a 
copy of “Building with Foresight,” an illus- 
trated booklet of Lockwood-Greene work. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwooa Greene, Paris, France 
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Direct Chain Or Group 
Drive 


HE use of the direct chain or 

group drive in driving textile 
nachinery is discussed by the var- 
ous articles in the Better Equip- 
nent Campaign this week. The 
idvantages of using chain and 
roup drives are clearly set forth 
nd these articles should be care- 
ullvy read by mill men who have 
iot installed the most modern pow- 
r transmission systems in their 
ants. 

Testimony from users of the 
hain and group drives indicate 
hat a very material savings can be 
ffected in production costs. There 
re other advantages that are also 
mportant factors in more econom- 
‘al operation, but the reduction in 
he cost of production is alone suf- 
cient to justify the use of direct 
hain and group drives. 


The Farmers Are Awake. 


It was the plan of the German 
lilitary leaders to keep the United 
tates quiet until they had crushed 
ingland and France and to them 
ubdue the United States. 


It is the plan of the socialist and 
mmunist who seek the national- 
ation of the child to keep the 
irmers quiet until they have 
cured control of all children in 
dustry under 18 years of age and 
en go after the children of the 
harmers. 


| However ‘the farmers of the 
uuntry are awake to the situation 
is Governor Kendall of Iowa found 
then this legislature met. 


hio Grange recently adopted by 
‘nanimous vote, resolutions against 
fatification and now the Ohio Farm 
fureau Federation has formulated 
' resolution that has been concurred 

by the directors of the organiza- 
m, the presidents, secretaries and 


The Executive Committee of the 


other representatives of 77 Farm 
Bureaus in the state. 

Their 10 reasons for Opposing the 
legislation as follows: 


“Because it seeks to transfer to 
federal control the domestic rela- 
tions between parent and child, a 
matter claimed to be direetly under 
state control. 

“Because it sets up a national 
standard as to working conditions 
of children under 18 years of age, 
regardless of the varying conditions 
of agriculture, industry, education 
and sentiment in the 48 states. 

“Because it would add another 
constantly expanding bureau to the 
many other bureaus already exist- 
ing. 

“Because it would let loose a new 
swarm of federal inspectors to in- 
crease the resentment of our people 
af the invasion of their homes and 
private affairs. 

“Because the amendment is un- 
necessary, as states already have 
protective laws, and would only 
form duplication of effort. 

“Because the amendment is a di- 
rect blow at agriculture as more 
than two-thirds of the 1,000,000 
children engaged in gainful pur- 
suits are employed in agriculture. 

“Because the people, and particu- 
larly the farmers, do not want any 
further transfer of governmental 
powers. of the nation. 

“Because we already have gone 
too far towards paternalism in gov- 
ernment, and this would be another 
step in that direction. 

“Because the training of children 
to industry from their earliest years 
without opposition, is of first im- 
portance to the nation, the family 
and the individual. 

“Because idleness by law is as re- 
pulsive as involuntary servitude.” 


Through articles and editorials 
now being widely published though- 
out the country, the advocates of 
the amendment are loudly asserting 
that nobody wants regulation of the 
work of children upon the farms. 


To show the insincerity and falsi- 
ty of such statements we need only 
to quote the following extract from 
the report of the conference on 
Child Labor Standards held at 
Washington, D. C., July 15th, 1919: 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop (Chief, 
Children’s bureau): I do not think 
any English authority can pos- 
sibly realize the eagerness with 
which we have watched the pro- 
gress of the Fisher Bill through 
Parliament, because we saw at 
once that somebody in England 
had had the courage to do a 
thing which nobody in America 
had been bold enough to do, 
which was to try to cut, by an 
indirect attack, the root of rural 
child labor. We would like to 
get similar. scheme in this coun- 
try. 

“The great advantage for us in 
a discussion of this English 
measure 18 that it shows us a 
way to standardize education in 
the interest of the future and at 
the same time to get rid of the 
one thing we have never dared 
attack—rural child labor.” 


Future Child Labor 
Standards. 
THE future desires and intentions 
of the advocates of the Labor 
Amendment can only be determined 


from the statements made by them 
in their own conferences. 


We therefore quote the following 
extract’ from the conference on 
Child Labor Standards held at 
Washington, D. C., July 15th, 1919. 


Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary, 
National Child Labor Committee: 
“4 responsible minimum age for 
entrance into industry would be 
16 years. _This should apply to 
all common work, such as that 
offered by factories, mills, can- 
neries, offices, stores, laundries, 
restaurants, and to all the mis- 
eellaneous occupations entered 
by children.” 

For the first two years at 
least—namely 16 and 18 years of 
age—no child engaged in ordi- 
nary industrial processes should 
be employed to exeeed six hours 
a day.” 


Mr. Lovejoy, one of the thyee 
most prominent advocates of She 
present Amendment is on record 
as favorable legislation to nrevent 
anyone from working under 16 
vears of age and to limit to six 
hours the work of those between 
16 and 18 years of age. 


We refer this, to those among the 
New England mills who favor rati- 
fication of the Amendment in order 
to eliminate the competition of 
Child Labor in Southern factories 
where no such child labor exists. 

We refer it to the American Wool 
& Cotton Reporter which has so 
ardently urged ratification of the 
Amendment in order to give the 
New England mills a better chance 
against those of the South. 

If the Amendment should be 
ratified, the New England mills will 
then have a fight every time Con- 
gress meets in order to prevent a 
six hour law being passed. 
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Senator King of Utah said “Every 
Bolshevik every extreme commun- 
ist and socialist in the United States 
is back of the measure.” 

Lined tp with that cattle are 
men who for selfish reasons seek 
fo eliminate competition that they 
Childishty beheve exist. 


What Do You Think? 


\ nurse in the home of one of 
those Chicago youths who murdered 
the Franks boy says that until he 
was fourteen years old he did not 
even lace his own shoes. He was 
pampered and petted and made to 
think that his mission in life was 
to have other people do things for 
him. He is credited with being a 
brilliant student in college, but a 
moral idiot 


We cite the foregoing statement 
of the nurse to call attention to the 
fact that the greatest danger con- 
fronting the young people of this 
country today is idleness and spend- 
ing money unearned. And yet there 
is a widespread belief in the wis- 
dom of amending the Constitution 
of the United States after a manner 
to permit any state to legislate “no 
work” for any person inside its 
borders under eighteen years of age. 
Congress has granted the states per- 
mission to make such a constitional 
amendment. 


Qur Governor, Alfred Smith, 
worked as a child. He sold news- 
papers and he carnmed a part— 
perhaps a large part—of the burden 
of selfsupport on his young should- 
ers. It didntruin him. We believe 
it helped to make him. 

We have the feeling—and we be- 
lieve that it is justified—that if the 
history in detail of each ecrimian! 
in this country were known it would 
be discovered that the great major- 
ity, if not all of them, were not 
workers as chidren. Idleness is a 
curse to the young as well as the 
old. 

No parent who desires to be en- 
lirely fair with his children will 
encourage them in habits of idle- 
ness. We hear much about the 
crime of child labor, but always the 
statistics of the matter are ignored. 
There may be children of tender 
vears working in the factories in 
and about New York, but we have 
never learned ‘of that fact. We 
know that farmers’s children work, 
and also we know a vast number 
of them grow up to head big and 
important businesses, manufactur- 
ing and economic institutions of 
the country. 


Calvin Coolidge worked as a boy 
on the farm. Literally millions of 
children in this country have work- 
ed and we cannot learn that a 
single one of them came to worth- 
lessness and ruin because of that 
fact. 

On the other hand, the country 
is cursed by young criminals who 
never worked when they were 
young. The habit of idleness and 
irresponsibility fixed in youth has 
cursed them in maturity. We think 
they would have been blessed by 
toil. What do you think?—New 
York Commercial. 
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Personal News 


B. Lawrence has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Gluck Mills, 
Anderson, 


Davis Jefferson. of Columbia, has 
been appointed State Supervisor of 
the mill schools in South Carolina. 


W. T. Norton has become over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
new Balfour Mills. Balfour, N. ©. 


M. D. Leslie will be overseer of 
weaving at the new Balfour Mils, 
Balfour, N. C. 


M. H. Malden wil be overseer of 
cloth room at the new Balfour Mills, 
Balfour, N. C. 


master mech- 
new Balfour Mills, Bal- 


R. Stages wil be 
anic at the 
four, N. C. 


J. CG. Orr has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the Morven Cotton 
Mills, Durham, N. C. 


J. R. Brannon has accepted the 
position of overseer spinning at the 
Morven Mills, Durham, N, C. 


W. J. Hamilton, of Rock Hill, 3. 
C.. is now grinding cards at the 


Highland Park Mills, N. L. North 
Charlotte, N. C. 
J. €. Costner, of Spencer Moun- 


overseer of 
Chadwick- 


tain, N. C., has become 
the cloth room at the 
Hoskins Mill No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


T. F. Hoy, of Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
has accepted a position in the of- 
fice of the service superintendent 
of Lyman Mills of the Pacific Mills, 


Lyman, 3S. C. 


C. J. Moss has resigned as second 
hand in weaving at the Gaffney, 
S. ¢.) Mfg. to become overseer 
weaving at the Broad River Mills, 
Blacksburg, 3. UC. 


A. Y. Hughes, formerly overseer 
weaving at the Calhoun Mills, Cal- 
houn Falls, S. C., has accepted a 
similar position at the Gluck Mills, 
Andreson, 8. C. 


P. E. Glenn, 
position Mills, 
appointed 


treasurer of the Ex- 
Atlanta, Ga., has been 
Southern representative 
of the national ehild labor com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


Smyth Blake will be foreman of 
the outside department at the new 
Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 


J. A. Gardner has been promoted 
from section -man in the warpe! 
room .to overseer of the silk mill 
at the Dunean Mills, Greenville. 


Mrs. T B. Stevenson Dead. 

Mrs. T. B. Stevenson, 
B. Stevenson, general 
the Henrietta Mills, 
died last week after 
with pneumonia. 

Mr. Stevenson had lived in Hen- 
rietta since 1918 and was one of 
the most beloved women in the 
community. She devoted a great 
deal of time to regilous, education- 
al and community work and was an 
influential faetor in Henrietta. 

Mrs. Stevenson is survived by her 
husband, one son and one sister. 
Funeral services were conducted 
from the Baptist Church at Caro- 
leen, overseers of the Henrietta 
Mills acting as oa bearers. 


wife of T. 
manager of 
Caroleen, N. C 
a bref illness 


Fredick Mason Dead. 


Col. Frederick Mason, head of the 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, 
Mass., died last Friday at his home 
in Taunton. He was widely known 
in the textile industry, having been 
president of the Mason Machine 
Works since the death of his father 
some years ago and had long been 
an active figure m the development 
of textile machinery. 

W. d. Kelly dr., To Sell Sonnenborn 
Products. 


L. Sonnenborn Sons, Inc., have 
annuonced the appointment of W. 
J. “Bill” Kelly, of Charleston as 
sales representative in ‘Tennessee 
Georgia and Alabama for the Bur- 
kart-Schier Chemical Co., who are 
agents for the Sonnenborn company 
in that territory. 

Mr. Kelly has been calling on 
Southern mills for many years and 
has had considerable experience 


with warp dressing preparations, 
sulphonated castor oil, softeners, 
and similar products and _ will 


doubtless prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Sonnenborn sales force. 


tractions and 
has been remodeled and 
accommodations: 


Special Sunday, Week-end 
Sunday train leave 

For information, 
or write 


Morehead City, N. C. 


The ideal North Carolina Coast resort, 
accommodations 
with 
Unsurpassed surf bathing at Bogue Sound. 
Convenient schedules via Norfolk Southern trains and close 
connections at Goldsboro from points on connecting lines. 
and Summer 
Morehead City 
rates and schedules, apply any ticket agent 


4. F. DALTON, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


rt, offering unusual at- 
for visitors. Atlantic Hotel 
other hotels offers excellent 


Excursion. fares. 


0:30 P. M. 


Cotton bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 
wants new talking points. 
A perfanent White 


on bleached Cotton goods 

is something unusual. 
In Solozone bleaching 

you can also guarantee 
sort, 
@lastic goods 


unweakened, 


at no higher cost. 
Let the selling Agent 
see such goods. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Improved Loom Harness 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
colored goods, denims, as well as on all classes of 
fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 
equipping looms with our “Duplex” flat steel har- 
ness. 

YES? WHY? 

“Duplex” lasts twelve times as long as twine har- 
ness, can be changed more quickly from one cloth 
te another, and is more satisfactory in every way 
than any other loom harness known. 


Note: Our loom harness is shipped out completely 
assembled and ready for drawing your warps in 
plain or fancy weaves, or heddles can be assembled 
by you on the frames at your mill. 

CO. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Frames and Copper-Plated 
Heddles fully . Piain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 
Improved 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Lano Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 


Jacquard Heddles Combe 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Maytield, Ky. The Mavfield 
Woolen Mills have increased capital 
efock from S3800.000 to S600.000, 


Prexel, N. €-—The Drexel Knit- 
ting Mills has amended its charter 
to increase is capital and announc- 
ed that $10,000 in stock will be 
sold to its employees. 


Anderson, S. C—The Orr Cotton 
Mills has resumed full time opera- 
fions on the day run and about 
half time on the night run. 


Newman, Ga.—The Newman UCot- 
ton Mills which have been consider- 
ing a considerable increase in their 
eqquipment, have decided to post- 
pone action for the present. 


Greensboro, N. G—The White 
Oak. Revolution and Proximity 
Mills. which have been running tour 
days a W eek for some weeks, -re- 
sumed full time operation. this 
week. 

Kingsport, Tenn.—Ground has 
been broken for the preliminary 
construction work on the Borden 
Mills. the new mill to be erected 
here by the American Printing 
Co.. of Fall River, Mas., as noted. 

Dallas, Tex.—Lee Roy Sargent, of 
Hoyywood, Ga., plans to build, a 
plant here to manufacture artifical 
silk. using low grade cotton. Pre- 
liminary plans call for employing 
200 persons, 


Newry, S. C.—-Courtney Manufac- 
turing Company have awarded con- 
tract to The Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. for Bahnson 
Humidifiers to replace their present 
system. 


Agusta, Ga.—The John P. King 
Mig CO has placed an order for 
15,000 spindles with the Saco-Lowell 
Shops in addition to the .20,000 
spindles they bought some weeks 
azo. The new equipment wil be 
used for replacement purposes. 


Durham, N. C.—The financial 
statement of the Durham Hosiery 
Mils and affiliated companies for 
fhe six months ending June 30 1924, 
shows net profits of $122,854 after 
depreciation and interest. Profits 
from operations were reported at 
$246,299 from which $123,444. was 
deducted for interest and deprecia- 
tion charges. 

Johnson. City, Tenn.—The weave 
shed to be erected by the Gloria 
Textile Gorp., as noted will be 227x- 
191 feet and will cost about $100,000. 
The boiler house will be 17x30 feet. 

The product of the mill will be 
velvet and corduroy cloth. A spin- 
ning and finishing plant will be 
erected later. Lockwood, Greene 
and Co. are the engimeers and Bel- 
ler Construction Co., this city, the 
contractors. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Plans 

upervision of Landsca and 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Conatametinen 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Central, S. C.—Issaqueena Mills 
are replacing their present humidi- 
fying equipment with a Bahnson 
Svstem. furnished by The Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

El Paso. Tex.—The new El Paso 
Cotton Mills are nearing comple- 
tion. Contract has been awarded to 
The Bahnson Company ,.Winston- 
Salem, N. C. for humidfving equip- 
ment M. H. Merril & Company, 
Engineers. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The new 
Worth Mills have awarded contract 
to The Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. CC. for a Bahnson system 
of humidification. Chas. T. Main, 
Engineer. » 

LaGrange, Ga.—The Hillside Cot- 
fon Mills have purchased a site of 
1,500 acres located four miles south- 
west of LaGrange. The company 
has not announced for whatSpur- 
pose the land was bought. 


Union, S. C.—The Excelsior Knit- 
ting Mills wil erect a new three- 
story building, 116x146 feet. brick 
and concrete construction, install 
2°21) looms for the manufacture of 
sheets. At present the company 
manufacturers hosiery and mercer- 
ized yarn. The company recently 
increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $800,000, as noted. Emslie 
Nicholson is president. 

Government Forecasts 12,351,000 

Bales. 


Washington,—A forecast placing 
cotton production this year at 12,- 
351,000 equivalent 500 pound bales 
of which 21,924 running bales, 
counting round as half bales, were 
ginned prior to August 1, was an- 
nounced in the first joint report 
of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Census Bureau. 

The production forecast was bas- 
ed on the condition of the crop on 
August i,which was 67.4 per cent of 
a normal, indicating a yield per 
acre, of 1463 pounds. From the 
condition of the crop on July 16, 
which was 68.5 per cent of a nor- 
man a forecast of 11,934,000 bales 
was made, compared with last 
year's crop of 10,128,478 bales. 

The condition of the crop by 
states on August 1, was announced 
as follows: 

Virginia, 54: North Carolina, 58 
South Carolina, 60; Georgia, 73: 
Florida, 75; Alabama, 70: Mississ- 
ippl, 67; Louisana, 58; Texas, 66; 
Arkansas, 71; Tennessee, 69: Miss- 
ourl, 72; Oklahoma, 76; California, 
91; Arizona, 92; New Mexico, 83; 
All other States, 74. 

Gining prior to August ist., last 
year totalled 64,391 running bales. 
Ginnings by states were not an- 
nounced as most of the cotton gin- 
ned prior to August 1, was in Texas, 

The joint report on condition and 
ginning today was the first issued 
under the law pased by congress in 
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April, this year which requires the 
ginning and condition reports to be 
issued simultaneously. Joint re- 
ports will be issued at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thruout the 
growing and ginning season until 
the middle of December when the 
Department ‘of Agriculture makes 
its final estimate of cotton pro- 
duction. Issuance of the ginning 
reports thereafter will be from the 
census bureau. 


Number Twenty-six 


Continued from Page 22 


the older machines were not a great 
success with pattern work as are 
the new type of machines. The har- 
ness should be kept replenished and 
renewed for this class of work, es- 
pecially with all modern improve- 
ments as this is a place where much 
money can be lost by not keeping 
abreast and up to the highest stand- 
ard of the times. 

Now we come to the weaving de- 
partment. We should strive to re- 
place all the old looms of the: hand 
threading shuttle type with the au- 
Llomatic type. The saving in this one 
item alone is worthy of the careful 


consideration of every manufac- 
turer. 

We come to the finishing depart- 
ment. Here is where we have a 


chance to build a reputation on our 


goods or on the other hand we will 
have a chance to lose what we have 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE . 
EQUIPMENT 


Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2625 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Telephone Main 0517 


P. O. Box 1375 
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already made and this is often done 


one way or the other in a few 
months. It is necessary to use the 
most modern finishing machinery. 


It is the special equipment in finish- 


ing that us the lead over our 


the 


give 


competitors and manufacturer 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


that finds if 
tunate. 


first 


Regarding the 


ions in the 


have recently used 


Various 


power 


the 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


is the most 


for- 


equipment 
for the various machinery through- 
out the mill, there are various opin- 


machines, 


individual 


Power Straps- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Boston 


Baltimore 


— 


TRADE MARK “4 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERSad 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, MAINE 
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and group drives and I find in most 
the individual drive has my 
preference. I will say the pickers, 
spinning and weaving should be dir- 
ectly driven by individual motors 
and most of the other machines 
would depend upon the layout of the 
machinery plans. 


Cases 


I wish to say recently I was in 
charge of some departments of the 
manutacturing end in a certain cot- 
ton mill and the management de- 
cided to double the yarn manufac- 
turing machinery and it was in- 
creased very much in line as above 
suggested... We used the opening 
equipment as suggested and we in- 
stalled the tape drive, filling wind 
spinning. We tried to sell the yarn 
all mixed, that is from the old band 
driven warp wind frames and the 
new tape drive filling wind frames, 
we dumped all the yarn together. 
(ne of our customers demanded that 
we Turnish only the yarn from the 
lape drive new spinning frames. 
After several conferences it was 
agreed to furnish this customer with 
the tape drive spinning yarn at an 
advance in the price over the band 
driven frame yarn. We 
twist in the tape drive 
secured 8% stronger yarn. 


used less 
yarn and 
We tried 
to have all the spinning doff at the 
regular rotated time but we eould 
not as the new frames would stand 
so much greater speed and we were 
losing production. 


Continued on Page 31 


Better Equipment 


Means 


More Production 
By 


Applying 
Patented 
Clutch 


To Your 
Spindles 


Send us one of 
your spindles and 
one or two of 
your bobbins and 
we will equip 
same with our 
CLUTCH, gratis. 


All Kinds of SPINDLES repaired 
Fournier & Lemoine 


Linwood, Mass. 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


eat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the ook. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with 


FRANK B. COMINS, Genera! Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta 8t., Atlanta, Ga., Ne. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Established 1896 


— 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS 


POOLS SHUTTLES 


Incorporated 1914 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St... LOWELL, MASS 


Hester’s Report On Cotton provement of $40 a bale. Unfor- vear before last and 16.08 in 1920- were given as 5,804,934 bales against 
C tunately for domestic manufactur- 21. 4,850,795 last year and 6,322,470 the 
Trop nik mferests, Colonel Heste! says The value ot the Crop, including year before. an increase. compared 
| the price of raw goods did not fol- the seed, was placed at $1,895,143,- with last year, of 954.139 and a 
Vew Orleans, La—The annual low advances in raw material, and 040 against $1.574,.299.839 last vear. decrease under year before last of 
report {oT} the commercial cotton with partial cessation until the The actual rrowth of the crop of 917.536. 
Crop of 1993-294. issued bby Col. H July average registered a loss of $20 1993-94 said the report, was 10.- The report daciaced that the 
G. Hester, secretary of the New ai bale, half of the price Improve- 965.000 hales: and the amount of market for goods has not kept pace 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, placed ment. \prml and May witnessed a cotton earried over on July 31 was with the advance prices of the raw 
total at 11,290,397 bales, an increase partial recovery due to the fact 2,319,000 bales against 2,573,000 material. and for the most part 
over 1922-23 of 7.591 and a decrease that foreign Spiers, reaping the last year, a decrease of 254,000 bales. mills have been unable to dispose 
under that of 1921-22 of 261,726 avantage ol cheaper cotton, en- The carryover included 230,000 of their output on ae profitable 
Colonel Hester placed the com- lered the market freely. bales . 01 linters against 177,000 on basis. : 
mercial crop of Texas at 965,00 bales The situation abroad, said the ‘re- July 34, 1923. While both the North and South 
over last year. The crop of “other port, though not .satisfactory, has The commercial crop by States suffered keenly, says Col. Hester the 
Gulf States, embracing Loutsiana, shown i distinct improvement, follows in thousands of bales. depression was greafest in the 
Oklahoma, Missour, (Caltiiornia Gireat Brittan took nearly 100,000 STATES. 1993-94 {Q29_993 North. From month to month. with 
Kansas and New Mexico decreased bales more than last’ year and Ajabama 710 981 one or two working exceptions, the 
Kansas ati diNew Viexico decreased lhere Was exported (vermany, (Arkansas 795 1.418 number of working spindles con- 
742,000 while the deliveries from the round figures, 1,300,000 bales against = Plippida 15 30 tinued to decrease until by the close 
group of Atlantic States, inculding 934,000 last year. The exports to Georgia 790 1,035 of June more than 7,000,000 spindles 
Alabama, North Carolina, South foreign countries increased more [,ousiina 394 368 or 34 per cent of the South's total, 
Carolina, Georgia. Florida Ken- fhan 954,000. bales. (of the eom- Oklahoma 705 664 were working. 
fucky and Virginia, decreased 216,- mereial Crop 1.4 pel cern an Viississipp! 75s 1.108 As hetween the North and South. 
000 bales equivalent Ol nearly ao per cent ol North Carolina 1 262 1,068 Northern manufacturers. Colonel 
The average gerade of the crop wand ta said, South Carolina 198 Hester declared, are now in no bet- 
was higher than in any year since ) Tennessee 609 O19 ler condition to compete with the 
1919-1920. The start in August! The report placed the- average Pexas 4,402 3,437 Southern mills than they have been 
was at the lowest and the market price of middling cotton during the sev ey oe in the past. The unsatisfactory 
continued to advance until Decem- year at 31.67 cents per pound, as Total crop; bales .. 11,290 11,285 labor situation is unchanged, no 
ber, the peak month, with an im- compared with 24.06 last year, 17.78 Exports of cotton to foreign ports Continued on Page 33 
Textile Grinding Machi Of All Kind 
— 
| 
Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 


DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


Catalog on Request 
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An Examination Of The “Child Labor” Amendment 


Continued from Page 21 
tor the special experience and knowledge of a responsible state. Yet if 
such power be granted, it will be impracticable either to recall or modify 
V. The Proposed Amendment is Unnecessary. 


What then is the overwhelming necessity which demands that such 
power be granted? 
Alleged Basis of Necessity. 


It. is said by the Senate Judiciary Committee to rest upon the proposi- 
tion that Congress having twice sought to exercise the power the public 
may be supposed to believe that it ought to possess it. IT that were a 
valid argument, Congress ought then to possess all the forms of power 
which it has vainly endeavored to exercise in the course of our political 
history. 

lt is further urged that the nation has an interest in the protection 
of Ma future citizens, which indeed is true. But that argument rests upon 
thé final declaration that the States have so neglected the effective pro- 
tection of child life that Federal intervention has become necessary. IU 
this be a fact, then indeed a strong case could be made, if not for this 
grant of power, then for at least giving to the Congress the authority to 
perform a duty which the States have not met. 

What say the proponents? In a communication of the Secretary of 
Labor to the Senate Judiciary Gommilttee, and in the various arguments 
made by the representatives of the Children’s Bureau and the National 
Child Labor Committee to the committees of Congress and to popular 
gatherings, it is constantly asserted that there is urgent need for con- 
gressional intervention, because more than one million children under 16 
years of age are gainfully employed. The impression is subtly conveyed 
that this employment is fairly continuous and of a nature which threatens 
their health, education and, at times, their morals. 


Child Labor Facts 


What then are the facts? Are children so extensively employed? Is 
there such neglect and retrogression in the State regulation of child labor 
that a grant of congresional power is necessary? 

Agricultural Employment. 

According to the census of 1920, there was in the United States in 
that year 12,502,582 children from 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive. Of this 
number 1,060,858 were said to be gainfully employed, 647,309 in agricultural! 
pursuits, and in non-agricultural occupations, 413,549. Of those engaged 
in agriculture, 88 per cent, or 569,824 did work on the farms of their 
parents where they resided. It is apparent, then, that but 77,485 could be 
said to be engaged in any form of agricultural occupation outside of the 
home farm, and these alone would be the subject of legislation under the 
so-called child labor amendment, unless a regulation or prohibition of 
work by children on the farm of their parents is intended. 


Non-Agricultural Employment. 


There remain 413,549 between 10 and 16 engaged in non-agricultural 
employments. When the census of 1920 was taken, the Child Labor Tax 
Act of 1919 was in effect, and 364,444 of such children were 14 and 15 years 
of age, and must be presumed to have been legitimately employed. ‘There 
would then remain but 49,105 from 10 to 13 years of age, or below the 
standard of the Act of 1919. 

Referring to this, the distinguished Senator from New York, Mr. 
Wadsworth, discussing this amendment in the Senate, May 29, 1924, made 
the following statement, which was never contradicted, questioned or criti- 
cised: 

“Undoubtedly, some of those 49,000 are employed in such a fashion as 
to cause concern. Incidentally, more than one-fourth of those were news- 
boys. For example, there were but 622 cotton mull operatives in this 
group, 404: being employed the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, and 218 in all the other States So it wil be seen 
that it whittles dgwn to almost nothing. There are only 404 in the four 
Southern cotton mill States, and there is only a. bare presumption that 
any of the 404 were illegally employed—that is, were below the age limit. 
A great deal of the outcry and uproar has been directed at ti.ose same 
four States on account of the alleged conditions existing in cotton mills, 
and we find the conditions do not exist, Cong. Rec., May 29, 1924, p. 
10120. 

Census Includes All Intermittent Employment. 


But it must be borne in mind that the figures of the census of 1920 
did not, include merely persons under 16 who are continuously employed. 
It included all kinds of intermittent work done by school children outside 
of school hours, and all forms of legal employment under the Federal! 
Child Labor Tax Act, which was in force at that time. 

The Director of the Census in a letter to the Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, under date March 18, 1924, said: 

“It is generally recognized, of course, that the great majority of the 
children reported by the Bureau of the Census as engaged in agricultural! 
pursuits was not, as a matter of fact, working with any high degree of 
regularity or continuity. Of the 647,309 children 10 to 15 years of age 
reported as engaged in ‘agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry’ in 
14920, 569,824, or 88 per cent were farm laborers on the home farm. and it is 
very probable that a majority of the remaining 77,485 worked either for. 
with, or under the direction of their own parents. The work of these 
children doubtless varied from a few weeks or months work each year to 
regular employment throughout the year.” 

In the two groups of children 10 to 15 years old in some form of agri- 
cultural occupation other than work on the home farm, 77,485, and those 
from 10 to 13 in non-agricultural pursuits, numbering 49,105—one-quarter 
of whom are newsboys—a total is presented of 126,590. Can it be contended 
that the employment of 126,590 children out of 12,502,582 demand the grant 

Continued on Page 32 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 
7, q are in daily use in 


hundreds textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Recause they are the 


mostsatisfactory 
& . fountain on the mar- 
i 


ket 


if 


& Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 


ceed to forget about it. 
—: Years later PURO will 


Southern Representative be just as satisfactory 


E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 
Masonic Building imistalled it. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


OBBINS-SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 
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H yprROLiquip 
A stripping agent 


Hyprosucpuite A. W. C. 


for stripping and discharge printing 


Cream SOFTENERS 


Neutral sulphonated cotton softeners 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


A specialized textile oil, highly con- 


centrated and double sulphonated 


Breacuine Ol 


A Kier solvent 


Sotuste Ors 


SPECIAL SIZES AND FINISHES For COTTON 


eACQUES WOLF Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR @ CHEMICAL co. 
162 W. Kinzie Street - - Chicago, Ill. 
590 Howard Street . - San Francisco. Calif. 


al 


the Mill and 


Satisfaction for the Customer | 


are assured by the use of 


Sonoco Cones and Cores 


Sonoco Products Company, Manufacturer 


General Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. 


Eastern Office: 4140 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 


Canada: W. J. Léa: 


Westaway Hamilton, Ont. 


TEXTILE PRODUCER 


\ 


The Adjustable Speed Alternating 
Current Motor With Shunt Char- 
acteristics—Its Application To The 
Textile Industry. 
Continued from Page 19 

starting in high speed brush positi- 
ons with good value of starting 
torque and also for plugging ser- 
vice. 

The be operated in 
either direction of rotation with the 
proper brush setting. They may be 
reversed by inter-changing two line 
leads as on an induction motor, 
when reverse operation 1s for short 
periods only. 

The BTA 


motors may 


motor has a very low 


—_>- 


Figure 5 
Tandem Driven Tenter Range Oper- 


ated by Two BTA-AC Adjustable 
Speed _Motors—Follower Motors 
Driving Mangle, Padders and Cans. 


voltage on. the commutator which is 
particularly advantageous when if 
is used in dusty places. Variations 
of line voltage do not materially 
affect the speed as on direct current 
machines. On the multi-speed motor 
the speed change is in steps corres- 
ponding to the particular winidngs 
used, but in the STA motor a uni- 
form speed change between bottom 


Figure 6 
Tandem Driven Tenter Range Oper- 
ated by Two BTA-ACG Adjustable 
Speed Motors—Main Motor Driving 
Tenter, Winder and Cans. 


and top speeds is obtained as on a 
direct current shunt motor. 

The BTA motor may be applied 
to a wide range of industries. It 
has been successfully applied for 
driving tube machines and calen- 
ders in the rubber industry, centri- 
fugal compressors and centrifugal 
pumps, stokers and fans in boiler 
houses of central stations and indus- 
trial power plants, aluminum foil 
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presses, oil 
some 
and for 


machines, newspaper 
refinery process pumps, on 
machine tool 
various textile requiring 
adjustable speed, including printing 
machines, mercerizing and tentering 
ranges, calenders, etc. and for other 
industries. 

If was formerly necessary to use 
direct current motors in all cases 
where adjustable speed was required 
for textile machines. Where alter- 
nating current was the major power 
supply, motor generator sets or 
rotary converters were necessary to 
supply the direct current. The BTS 


processes, 
processes 


Figure 7 


Tandem Driven Tenter Range Oper- 
ated by Two BTA-AC Adjustable 
Speed Motors — Showing Limit 
Switch on Compensating Gate for 
Electrical Control of Follower 
Motor. 


motor was then introduced for use 
on alternating current circuits for 
this service and has given satisfac- 
tory service, for a period of ten 
years or more. The BTA motor 
has now been successfully applied 
for these types of drives and is par- 
ticularly suitable on alternating 
current circuits, due to its better 
operating characteristics and due 
to the greater speed range obtain- 
able. The use of the BTA motor in 
various textile processes is particu- 
larly interesting. 

The application of a BTA motor. 
to a textile printing machine is 
shown in Figure 8. This motor is a 


SOHP, 1250 r.p.m. motor for operation 


down to 415 r.p.m. by brush shift and 
lower by the use of secondary resis- 
tance and contractors. In order to 
adjust the patterns and for thread- 
ing-in purposes, it is necessary to 
provide for a low or creeping speed 
equal to approximately one half of 
minimum rated speed and also to 
provide for jogging. In this case 
the speed is hand controlled from a 
point away from the motor as is 
shown in the illustration. The speed 
may also be controlled automatically 
if desired, when a pilot motor con- 
trol of the brush shift is used. 

The BTA motor has also been suc- 
cessfully applied to the driving of 
single and tendem tenter and mer- 
cerizing ranges. 

Figures 2, 3, and 4, show the appli- 
cation of BTA motors to two mer- 
cerizing ranges using two motors on 
each range in tandem. In this par- 
ticular application, the main motor 
drives the tentering range and the 
recuperators, the follower motor 
drives the caustic padder. The main 
motor is a 20HP, 1250 RPM, BTA 
motor, operating down to 4145 RPM 
with pilot motor for shifting the 
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brushes of the motor, controlled by 
push buttons located at convenient 
places on the driven machine. The 
following motor is a 7%-1650 RPM 
BTA motor, operating down to 550 
RPM with brush shift controlled 
mechanically by the movement of 
the compensating gate. Figure 3 
shows the method of controlling the 
follower motor mechanically from 
the compensating gate. Figure 4 
shows the main motor of one rang? 
and the control for both motors cf 
the range. The motors are thrown 
directly on the line with brushes in 
the position to obtain minimum 
starting current and maximum 
torque. 

Figures 5, 6, and 7 show the appli- 
cation of STA motors to a tentering 
range, using two motors on each 
range in tandem with provision for 
later adding a third motor. In this 
particular application, the main 
motor drives the tenter, winder and 
a set of dry ones: the follower 
motor drives the mangle, padder, 
and another set of dry cans. The 
main motor its a 20 HP, 1250 RPM, 
BTA motor, operating downto 415 
RPM, with a pilot motor for shifting 
the brushes of the motor, controlled 
by push buttons located at conven- 


starting 
startling torque. The brushes are 
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ient places on the driven machines. 
The follower motor is a 12% HP, 


1650 RPM BTA motor operating 


down to 550 RPM with pilot motor 
for shifting the brushes of the motor 
and is controlled electrically by the 
movement of the compensating gate. 


Figure 6 shows the method of con- 


trolling the follower motor electri- 
cally 
The motors are thrown directly on 


from the compensating gate. 


the line with the brushes in the low 
peed position to obtain minimum 
current and maximum 


returned automatically to this posi- 
lion When the equipment is stopped. 
The control is also arranged so that 
by throwing a switch operation in 
tandem or individual operation of 
the motors is obtained. This may 
jiso be accomplished by a conven- 
lently located push button in place 


of the switch. 


By the use of BTA motors for the 
adjustable speed drives, the ordinary 
fextile finishing mill may be oper- 
ated by alternating current through- 
out. In this manner the plant effici- 
eney is increased and the problem 
concerning the generating appar- 
atus when more equipments are 
is eliminated. 


Figure 8 


Type BTA—Adjustable Speed AC Motors Driving Mercerizing Ranges in 


Tandem 
and Control Panel. 


Main Motor of one Range With Pilot Motor For Shifting Brushes 


Number Twenty-six 
‘Continued from Page 27) 


I wish to advise that I was re- 
cently in a certain coon mill where 
we were using the hand shuttle box 
loom ard we were #so using the 
automatic box loony on the same 
class of goods. TheJlabor cost was 
30% lower with the automatic loom 
over the hand shuttle change box 
loom. I have had experience in 
some mills recently where the auto- 
matic plain weaving loom and the 
plain hand change shuttle |léom were 
both manufacturing the same cloth. 
The automatic loom was saWing in 
labor cost 48% and making a more 
perfect piece of cloth. 

In case of an old mill that does 


not come up to the foregoing speci- 
fications as a model layout, I would 
recommend working to get the 
buildings converted into a modern 
structures, using the best engineer- 
ing service in the country. Then 
get the conditioning equipment, ar- 
tificial lighting equipment and in- 
stall them to meet the rebuilt build- 
ing, install the recommended open- 
ing equipment, then as fast as ex- 
pedient replace the most inefficient 
machinery with the modern speci- 
fied equipment until you have a re- 
built, re-equipped 50,000 spindle 
fancy, gingham cotton mill that will 
produce the quality, quantity, and a 
minimum waste at the minimum 
cost. 
DIXEY 


PAGE 


Protection Fence 


the Fence with the super - heavy zinc coat. 


Page Fence gives durable, positive, economical production. The 
interlocked fabric has a super-heavy zinc coat, five times as 
thick as ordinary galvanizing. applied after weaving That 
means rust-resistance—long life—leow cost per year 

Many of the South's greatest cotton mills are Page-Protected— 
have written us. of their complete satisfaction. Whv not add 
the benefit of a real fence to your plant? ‘Phone or write now 
for estimates and prices 


Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., protected 
by Page Fence, erected by General 
Equipment Co. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 

ANNOUNCES | 

Reduced Round ‘Trip Fares For 

Summer Season, 1924 
WEEK-END FARES 


To Seashore and Mountain Resorts in North Carolina and 
Virginia. Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Season May 23rd to August 3lst, 1924. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 
To Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special dates during 
July and August. | 

SUMMER EXCURSION FARES 
To Seashore and Mountain Resorts on sale daily May 15th to 
September 30th. Final limit October 31st. 


SUNDAY EXCURSION FARES 


From Charlotte and Monroe to Wilmington (Wrightsville 
Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday night, good returning Sun- 
day night. Season May 3lst to August 3lst, 1924. 


For further information call on nearest Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Ticket Agent, or address 


W. L. McMORRIS 
General Passenger Agent 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Ek. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


? 
| 
| 
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A THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tayes drive your trames 
Yn you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that-can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 


KEKE 


Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
vas 'n operation these tapes had proved a great 
survice on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MEG. COMPANY 
199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 


BARBER 


SPINNING @ TWISTING TAPES 


>> 


KK 


KK<KK 


LEK 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant Branch Office 
35 Glenn St. Room 206 Andrews Law Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. | Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Duck Lua Straps Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1869 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N UC. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ane 
finishing purposes 


An Examination Of The “Child Labor” Amendment 


Continued from Page 29 


of power to Gongress which is sought? There is no evidence that the 
employment is other than intermittent, is dangerous to health or morals, 
cr to the extent that such is the fact, it will not be correced by the States 
with the rapidity which has characterized their progress in dealing with 
this subject. 

Progress of State Regulation. 


But are the States neglectful of their great obligation? Let the record 
of their action in the decade from 1910 to 1920 provide the answer, and 
let the recapitulation be made, not by a biased critic, but by the Children's 
bureau of the Department of Labor. 

“The census of 1920 records a considerable decrease since 1910 in the 
number of children reported at work. Although the total child population 
1) to 15 years of ‘age, inclusive, increased 15.5 per cent during this period, 
the number of working children.reported decreased almost half (46.7 per 


cent). A corresponding decrease took place in the proportion of all chil- 
dren of these ages who are employed in gainful occupations from 184 per 
cent in 1910 to 85 per cent in 1920.” (Child Labor in U. 8. 1924, Children’s 


Pureau Pub. 114, p. 9. 


In other words. the census of 1920. discloses 1,500,000 more children 
hetween 10 and 15 than in 1920. but 900.000 fewer at work! 
Again. the Children’s Bureau informs us: 


“State standards relating to the employment of children were also in a 
number of States during this period. Laws fixing the minimum age for 
going to work were strengthened in at least one-half of the States, either 
hy raising the age or by increasing the number of occupations to which 
the law applied, or in both ways. In many States these measures were 
supplemented and the number of child workers consequently reduced by 
raising the educational, physical, or other requirements which a child 
must meet before being permitted to go to work. The number of States 
fixing a maximum working day of eight hours for children under 16 In 
any considerable number of occupations increased from 7 to 28, and the 
number of those having no prohibition of night work of such children fell 
from 23 to 7 during the decade. -The possibility of adequate enforcement 
of these various regulations was increased by both legislative and admin- 
istrative action. Moreover, the standards of compulsary education laws 
wére generally raised so that fewer children could leave school for work. 
* * * A new type of legislation, providing for the part-time education 
cf employed children during their working hours, was passed during the 
aecade in 22 States.” (Id. pp: 11-12. 

Number of Children Under 14 in Manufacture. 

The Federal Child Labor Act of 1916 prohibited the employment of 
children in manufacture below 14. The census of 1920 shows but 9,473 
children between 10 and 14 employed in “manufacture and mechanical 
industries,” intermittently or-otherwise. Since the Child Labor Tax Act 
was in effect, it must be presumed that even such employment was under 
ederal certificates, authorized because of particular circumstances. 

Comparison of State and Federal Standards. 

Accepting as a yard stick the requirements of the Federal Child Labor 
Aet of 1916. what is the progress of State regulation as measured by the 
Children’s Bureau? 

The Federal Act required three things: An age limit of 14 for faetory 
employment and 16 for mines and quarries; maximum hours of 8 per day 
and 48 per week for children under 16, and prohibition of night work. 
The Federal Act contained neither an educational standard nor a minimum 
physical requirement. 

In the two last particulars the States have vastly improved the Fed- 
eral standard. Twenty-two States make examination by physicians man- 
datory before a child may receive an employment certificate, and seven 
more authorize such examination in the discretion of the officer issuing 
the certificate. All States have compulsory school attendance laws, and 
twenty-six compulsory part time continuation school requirements. With 
the minority of States lacking educational requirements as a pre-requisite 
to employment is the District of Columbia, under the exclusive contro! 
of Congress. 

The 48-hour week and the 8-hour day is general in the leading indus- 
trial States (29). All but three States, and those non-industrial prohibit 
night work for children under 14, thirty-five up to 16. While “twenty- 
eight States, including most of those in which mining is an important 
industry, prohibit the employment of boys in mines before the age of ‘6, 
and four States have a still higher minimum age,” and, “most State iaws 
prohibit children under specified ages from engaging in certain hazardous 
or unhealthful occupations, and a number give to a State board power tv 
determine from time to time what occupations are dangerous or injurious 
«nd to prohibit children from working in such occupations.” Child Laber 
in the United States, Children’s Bureau pub. 114, 2d Ed., p. 21. 

Mothers Pension Laws. 

l‘urthermore, during the decade 1910-1920, forty-two States have en- 
acted Mothers Pension laws, which provide for the care of children in the 
parents’ homes from public funds. The child is thus relieved from any 
form of institutional life, opportunity for school attendance is assured and 
employment to ald the mother becomes unnecessary. 

Chief Arguments Overlook Striking Progress. 
Many staternents commonly made as to conditions of child labor which 


. were true a deeade ago, Or even five years ago, are not true today. Thus 


the Secretary of Labor's letter to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 

refers to very young children working in oyster and shrimp canneries in 

1918. a condition which did novi exist in 1922 and is not likelw to exist 

today. The Secretary likewise refers to tWwenty-four States lacking an 

8-hour day for children between 14 and 16 ‘in 1918." When his letter 

was written the Secretary should have known that number was reduced 
Continued on Page 35 
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Installing Frames Without Buying 
Them. 


Continued from Page. 10) 


day. This is only $.018 per chain 
per day—a remarkably low cost. 
5 Per Cent Increase In Production 

“Compared with leather drives 
the silent chains have many advan- 
tages, but the principle one is the 
elimination of slippage. Some mills 
claim that belt slip can be reduced 
to 2 per cent, we have never found 
this to be the case. We are con- 
fident that the slip amounts to 10 
per cent in some cases, and are 
certain that it would average al 
least 5 per cent in our plant. 

“By eliminating slip then, the sil- 
ent chain drives have increased 
producton 5 per cent, which is 
equivalent to saving the operating 
cost of 5 per cent of 322, or 16 
machines. It can be said therefore, 
that through the installation of 
silent chain drives we have added 
i6 machines to the spinning floor 
without buying them. And since 
each machine costs about $495 a 
year to operate, the total saving 
in operating cost is $7,938.84 an- 
nually. 

“There is an additional economy 
due to the light saved by the elimi- 
nation of belts. Estimating, con- 
servatively, that we use the lights 
one-half hour more per day if we 
used belts the saving 18 $38.25 a 
year. This raises the total amount 
of saving to $7,974.00, which practi- 
cally repays the entire cost of the 
chains each year. 

“There are other important sav- 
ings which are hard to reduce to 
figures. . For instance, belts throw 
a flaky gum, which gets into the 
work and injures the quality, or 
necessitates reworking. The intro- 
duction of chains as power trans- 
mission has undoubtly improved 
the quality of our product by 
making it cleaner. 

“One of the greatest advantages 
is due to the finer adjustment of 
speeds which is posible when sil- 
ent chains are used. This enables 
us to use a light traveler, and gives 
less breakage. It is obvious that a 
better adjustment of all factors can 
be made with the speed known ex- 
actly, and can be depended upon 
to remain constant. Our work is 
undoubtly more uniform since we 
installed Link-Belt silent chains. 
There is also an advantage in elimi- 
nating unsightly belting guards, 
which are hard to keep clean and 
difficult to keep in place.” 

The method employed by Mr. 
Clark to determine the monetary 
value of the effects of silent chains 
is imteresting. Following is the 
mathematical calculation: 
Operating Cost of 322—7% 
Spinning Frame and Twister Drives 
Depreciation $11,894.92 | 


+ i0 years $1,189.49 
*Average interest al 6%— 
11 $11,894.92 x ,06 392.53 
10 2 
Repairs and maintenance 
estimated 200.00 
Lubrication—26 gallons 
oil at $0.60 15.60 
Total, per year $1,797.62 
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(ost per day —81,797 62 = 


306 days 9.87 
Cost per day per chain 

$5.87+-322 drives O18 

Savings Due To Silent Chains 
Increased production 
Frames saved, 5% of 322 16. 


Cost per year per frame: 
Depreciation $1,600,004 


“0 years 
"Average interest at 6% 

21 §.600.00 « 06 50.40 

20 
Allowance for repairs 25.00 
Power—5 k. 

52 §.01 143.00 
Labor—30.45 per day x 306 

days 137.70 
Floor space--5.75 ft.» 

35.25 ft.—200 sq. 

$2.95 59.89 


Cost per frame per year % 495.99 
Saving per vear on 16 
frames—16 x $495.99 
Saving in electric ligght 
153 hours at 25 k.w.x 38.25 


7935.84 


Total saving, per year $7,974.09 
"Allowing for interest earned by 
depreciation reserve. 


Hester’s Report ‘On Cotton 
Crop 


Continued from Page 28 
apparent progress has been made 
by manufacturers to reduce labor 
costs, and no favorable legislation 
has been enacted by the North- 
ern states. Meanwhile, the report 
continued, foreign spinners are get- 
ting on their feet again which 
means a better competitive basis for 
the world’s buyers had to come to 
America for much of their wants 
IS past. 

Colonel Hester puts domestic con- 
sumption during the year exclusive 
of foreign cotton, at 5.813.000 bales 
against 6,991,000 last vear, and 6.,- 
324,000 year before last a decrease 
under last year of 1,178,000 and 
under the year before, 421,000. 

In addition to this, he says, Amer- 
ican mills have consumed 329,000 
hales of foreign cotton, against 
346,000 last year, making the total! 
consumption of American mills 6,- 
141,000 against 7,327,000 last vear. 
He puts consumption of linters in- 
cluded in the above at 531.000 bales. 
including 164,000, Southern and 367.- 
000 Northern, against a total of 
642,000 last year. 

The world’s consumption — of 
American cotton placed at 11.241,.- 
000 bales against 12,613,000 last vear 
and 12,829,000 the vear before. The 
consumption of the United States 
this year was. 5,813,000 and in for- 


eign countries 5.428.000. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 


to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Fichmond, Va. 
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SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


7.-J-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain driving spinning frames in a southern 


mill. Driven 1750 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. 


centers S&--]-2 inches 


Improves Yarn Quality 


Morse Silent Chain Drives 


cause of broken yarn when belts with the 
Morse Chains also prevent loss due to fly 
getting into the work Cleaner yarn is 
satisfied 


Let Morse Engineers help you 


VORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
lihaea, N. Y. 


ALL STEEL 


transmit ar 
developed with constant and positive Sp ed 
of the yarn by eliminating pulsating yarn 


of the motor horsepower 


ratios 


at the 
varying speeds are used 
and. dirt from pulleys and belts 


produced 


Improve the quality 
travele! a common 


and customers better 


CLOTH 


P 


RESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


over head counter-shafting. chain connections, etc 


(hains are hand forged Swedish steel 
over load, a greater load than can be 
H. P. torque 


Write for any special information 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No 
295, has a platen 60 
x 36 inehes Platen 
travel of 72 Inches 
pp ed complete 
with Direct Connected 
Iclectric Motor 


Press will develor 
tremendous pressure 
ample for the bhaling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Khaki, 
bures, Sheeting, Print 
‘loths, Ticking, ‘T wills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or fo 
ompressing gingzhams 
only about 
one minute of actual 

tor operation 

ike a Bale of Cloth 

Press maintain its 


pres: 
lfinitelyv. until lea 
Unlimited 

‘ ing platen Ke 


is necessary to 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension. as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform 
Icntirely self contain- 
ed. requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


Will stand over 50 per cent 


exerted by the motor pulling up to 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 


Dept. S. T. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A Symmetrical Tree 


is Natures A Tasterpiece 


Nothing that grows is more beautiful 
than a tree—a sugar maple, for instance. 
Its symmetry is as delightful as that of a 
Greek temple, its colors varying from 
sunrise to sunset, put to shame the old 
masters of art. | 


Well-placed trees about your grounds 
will add much to the family comfort and 
pleasure, tempering summer’s sun and 
heat. You can make your street the 
most beautiful in town if you and your 
neighbors decide upon some one kind of 
tree, then plant them an equal distance 
apart.. Our landscape men will be glad 
to help you select the best trees to use. 
We will plant them. for you and guaran- 
tee them to grow; if they don’t we will 
send new ones to take their place. 


We have select fruit trees for Dixie 
orchards and home gardens. 


lhe Howard-Hickory Company 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, North Carolina 


Index To Advertisers 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


“Warp Dressing Service 
[Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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Greist Mfg. Co.___. Tolhurst Machine Works -.. 
Tripod Paint Co. . — 
Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co.__. 
H. & B. American Machine Co....... 12 United Chemical Products Co.. ' 
Hetherington, John & Sons Co.. . — U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co............. — 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 47 Universal Winding Co. .............. 42 
Houghton, EB. F. & Co. —VvV— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 18 Victor Ring Traveler Co. i ll 
Jacobs, E. H. & Co.. 32 Sears Co. ....-..-........ @ 
Johnson, Oliver & Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co._.. 
—K— Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... ... 36 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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An Examination Of The “Child Labor” Amendment 


Continued from Page 32 


to 15. In the same letter reference is made to over 500 boys under 14 
employed in coal industries. The “American Child,” published by the 
National Child Labor Committee, declares in its issue of April, 1924, that 
only five boys under 16 were found in 100 collieries in the anthracite 
regions of Pennsylvania after careful investigation. Much of the discus- 
sion upon which the proponents of-the proposed amendment depend refers 
to the past and is completely contradicted by the above facts, and the 
declaration of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, recognizing in child 
labor legislation “a definite tendency to advance.” Miss Nila Allen, for- 
mer Head. Federal Child Labor Tax Division, Cong. Record, June 2, 1924, 
p. 10385. 

The National Child Labor Committee declares in its own publication, it 
“is gratified by the progress of child labor reform during the 20 years of 
york. The contrast in conditions is striking.” 

One of the keenest students of the problem, Mr. Raymond G, Fuller, 
in his book “Child Labor and the Constitution,” says: 

“Nine out of ten people still think of child labor in terms of bygone 
conditions or of conditions that represent only a fraction of its total 
amount today. They think of it in terms of the spectacular, horrible 
conditions calling for drastic methods of reform. Such thought does not 
fit the present situation. The worst eviis of 40, 20, even 10 years ago 
have been removed or vastly abated.” 

Such, then, is the accumulating evidence of the determination and 
efficiency with which the States have met the child labor problem. In 
what other field of social reform has progress been more rapid or more 
continuous? How then can it be said, in the face of evidence provided 
hy the proponents themselves, that the States are “neglecting” the subject 
or that “ocal opinion is not alive to its responsibilities” and is not meeting 
them? What support do these facts give to the “overwhelming necessity” 
tor Congressional intervention between parent and child and exclusion of 
the States from meeting one of the most serious of their responsibilities 
in terms of the conditions from which they grow and in a manner which 
assures local understanding and respect for appropriate regulation. 


VL The Socialistic Philosophy and Tendency of Proposed Amendment. 


The word “Socialistic” has been frequently and loosely applied to many 
proposals. This phase is, however, related to the present proposal by 
unusual evidence of directing influence and sympathetic philosophy. 


The report of the Senate Judiciary Committee accompanying Senate- 


Joint Resolution No. 1 (the proposed amendment) discloses a continuing 
recognition by members of the committee, and from her own declarations, 
that Mrs. Florence Kelley was a directing influence in the form and man- 
sgement of the amendment. She testified that her instructions “included 
participation in the selection of the Senator who should be asked to intro- 
duce the bill.” Its approval was her “chief occupation in relation with 
Congress until an amendment shall be adopted.” The form of amendment 
which she urged was approved in preference to the proposals of various 
senators and Representatives. 

Mrs. Kelley is a Sociaiist leader of marked distinction, a faculty in- 
siructor in the Rand School of Socialism, former president of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist League (the chief propaganda medium among college 
students). and a recognized transiator of those well-springs ot modern 
socialism, Friedrich Engels and Kari Marx. It is thus evident that Mr. 
Victor Berger, socialist member of Congress, spoke with authority when 
he declared “It is a Socialist amendment and that is why I am for it” 
‘Cong. Record, April 29, 1924, p. 7733). The Socialist faith and associations 
ot mahy leading proponents Could be enumerated, hut would otter merely 
accumulative proot of a recognized connection. 

The Russian Conception of Control of Youth. 

It is not without interest, however, to observe the relations between 
che philosophy of the amendment, its obvious tendencies, and the plainly 
expressed purpose of modern Communism in harmony with the declared 
intentions of leading proponents. | 

The Young Workers League of America is a section of the Young 
Communists Internationale which, in its turn, undertakes to execute the 
resolutions of the kFourta Congress ot the Communist Internationale, 
Moscow, December 3, 1922, and declares its program to be “the complete 
ransformation of the conditions of juvenile labor and its socialist reor- 
ganization.” This means “abolition of wage slavery for all young workers 


up to 18 years of age.” The young workers “must be cared for by the 
State and* treated [rom an educational point of view until they have 
attained this age.’ . (Resolutions and Thesis, Young Workers League, 
p. 12.) 


Zinoviey is the President of the Young Communist’s Internationale, 
whose policy 1s expressed by its American section in the above declara- 
tion. His wife is the Commissar of Social Welfare of Petrograd. She 
expresses the Soviet theory of the control of youth in these words: 

“We must nationalize the children. We must remove the children 
from the pernicious influence of the family. We must register the chil- 
dren, or—let us speak plainly—we must nationalize them. Thus they will 
from the very start remain under the beneficial influence of communist 
kindergartens and schools. Here they will grow up to be real communists. 
To compel the mother to surrender her child to us, to the soviet State, 
that is the practical task before us.” (Volia Russii, Feb. 16, 1924. 

It would seem absurd to suggest such a theory might find lodgment in 
the United States, were we not confronted with a proposal to grant Con- 
gress a power over the education and labor of all under 18 as complete 
as that asserted by the commissar, and influenced and supported by those 
who share her philosophy. 

Control Suggested for United States. 

Even more the right of similar control and the like view point is 
plainly in evidence. The President of the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation is presented as declaring: 

Continued on Page 38) 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 


Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Sreaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 


Thread Extractors 

Roving Waste Openers 

Revolving Top Flat Cards 

Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 

Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, 
Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


a_i Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
ese. a 4 Warping and Winding Machinery 

ry Beam Warpers Banding Machines 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 
Reels Cotten and Silk 
J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent Pawtucket, R. L. 
J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent Charlotte, N. Ce | 


NEW FLORIDA. TRAIN 
“LAND OF THE SKY SPECIAL” 


VIA 


Southern Railway System 


Southern Railway announces the inauguration of new train service 
between the Carolinas and Florida, effective June 28-29, 41924. 


SOUTHBOUND SCHEDULE NORTHBOUND 
5:20 P. M. Lv. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 A. M. 
10:55 P. M. Ly. Columbia Lv. 5:40 A. M. 
3:55 A. M. Ar. Savannah Lv. 12:45 A. M. 
8:15 A. M. Ar. Jacksonville —Lyv. 8:15 P. M. 


This new train will handle through sleeping car between Char- 
lotte and Jacksonville. Asheville and Savannah, Asheville and 
Miami, Cincinnati and Tampa, via Asheville. 

Passengers destined Savannah may board Savannah sleeping 
car at Columbia and occupy same in Savannah until 7:00 A. M. 

Passengers destined to points south of Jacksonville on Florida 
East Coast Railway and Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, may walk 
from Charlotte-Jacksonville sleeper to Miami or Tampa sleepers 
before reaching Jacksonville next morning and avoid change of 
cars In Jacksonville. 

Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and 
Columbia. 

Through day coach service between Asheville, Columbia, Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville. 

This new through train goes via Southern Railway to Savannah 
thence Atiantic Coast Line Railroad to Jacksonville. 

For further information and sleeping car reservations call on 
any Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE R. H. GRAHAM 
City Ticket Agent Division Passenger Agent 
237 West Trade Street 237 West Trade Street 
Telephone 20 Telephone 3860, Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST_ LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, S. C. 
Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
William and York Wilson} SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Incorporated Cotton 


Cotton Brokers Charlotte, N. C. 


Rock Hill, 8S. C. ee 


Representing reliable shippers J. L, BUSSEY & CO. 
throughout the cotton belt. Cotton 


Greenville, 8 .C. 
J. EDW. KALE & CO. naibvnircenlite 


Cotton Brokers and H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Merchants Catton 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton Carolina and Delta Staples 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street All Kinds Short Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. Lincolnton, N. C- 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 
attention 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 
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World Faces Another 
Insufficient Crop 


By J. S. Wannamaker, President 
of American Cotton Association. 


QNE-HALF of the 1924 cotton crop 

growing period has passed and 
its condition today furnishes a basis 
to somewhat fairly forecast produc- 
tion at the end of the season. It is 
well known to the entire cotton 
trade that crop germination this 
year was from two to three weeks 
late all over the belt, and that un- 
usually cool nights and other ad- 
verse weather conditions retarded 
growth after germination. Bad 
stands have been unprecedented as 
a result of these conditions. In the 
South Atlantic States since early 
June to near the middle of July 
rains have been heavy and contin- 
uous, preventing work and allowing 
grass to get a strangle hold on the 
crop. The tap root of cotton in 
such areas rotted off due to exces- 
sive moisture and the lateral feed- 
ing roots increased in number. The 
cotton plants as a rule have put out 
vegetable growth abnormally with 
but limited fruitage. In thirty years 
personal experience and observation 
I have never known cotton to pro- 
duce anything like a normal yield 
under such conditions. In the 
Western areas drought conditions 
have prevailed preventing growth 
and development of plant and fruit- 
age. A fourth successive insuffi- 
cient crop is inevitable unless all 
experiences of the past are changed. 

A study of the statistical data on 
production of cotton by States in- 
fested by the boll weevil in the 
last 30 years prove that no State 
has produced under the most favor- 
able conditions exeeeding 60 per 
cent of the pre-weevil production 
on an equal area in cultivation. 
Some of the largest cotton States 
have had their pre-weevil yields 
per acre reduced 60 and 70 per cent. 
Increased production in Texas has 
been caused by largely increased 
acreage with an average annual loss 
in the average pre-weevil yield of 
line per acre approximatly 60 per 
eent. There was but little June 
fruitage this year, and if the weevil 
takes the usual August and Septem- 
her toll of the fruitage, the crop 
must depend upon July development 
which has felt the influences of.the 
most adverse weather condtiions to 
date. 

The cotton trade is basing its 
analysis of a 12,000,000 bale Ameri- 
can crop this season as furnishing 
ample supplies for consumptive re- 
quirements without regard to past 
or future developments. Every stu- 
dent of the cotton industry knows 
that the supply of raw cotton as of 
August 1 will be pitifully small and 
that manufacturing establishments, 
storage warehouses, etc., will be 
reasonably bare of the raw mate- 
rial. The limited surplus of Amer- 
ican cotton will have been practi- 
cally exhausted before the new crop 
can be spun. The average world 
annual consumption of American 
cotton for the ten years preceding 
the world war of 1914 amounted to 
12,880,000 bales. The average annual 
production for the past three years 
has been only 9,250,000 bales. The 
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Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


> 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


| SPINNING RING CO. 


 =—WHITINS VILLE. MASS. 


MR. MILL MAN 


Unusual facilities and care 
in manufacturing the spe- 


cial purpose alkalies 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 


explain the fact of the bet- 
ter results they produce. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wyandotte” 


Che 3. Compans. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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large surplus of 1920 has now dis- 
appeared. 

There were in consumers hands, 
July ist, 396,843 bales less than a 
year ago, while public storage 
stocks also showed a decrease of 
244,177 bales. The cotton belt has 
escaped the equinoctial storms for 
the last three years. Should these 
storms take their usual toll from 
the open cotton this fall with the 
limited supplies and increased, the 
result will prove a record-breaking 
disaster to all lines of the cotton 
industry world wide. Storms taking 
the toll that have been claimed fre- 
quently by these storms in the past 
would cause a cotton famine, such 
as has not existed since the sixties. 

The German reparation problem 
will doubtless find a definite and 
satisfactory solution in the near 
future, and a rapid return to past 
heavy consumption of the staple is 
quite certain to be realized. Textile 
consumption of the staple is quite 
certain to be realized. Textile con- 
sumption has fallen to the: lowest 
point during the past six months 
ever recorded in the history of the 
industry. The world population is 
increasing and the demand for cot- 
ton fabrics is destined to revive on 
a tremendous scale in the near 
future. An inflation in business and 
all departments of industry, world 
wide, will be the natural reaction 
from the deflation of the past three 
years, 

The grain farmer since the fall 
of 1920 has until recently been at a 
serious disadvantage. What he had 
to buy was high and the things he 
had to sell could only be sold below 
cost of production. Wheat and 
grain have recently risen in price 
35 to 40 cents per bushel; also there 
is a big advance in other grains, in 
hogs and cattle, so that the Western 
farmre is coming into his own 
again. The great rise in price of 
grain has come before the grain 
passed out of his hands. Usually 
he has been chagrined to see others 
reap where he had sown, others 
getting the benefit of what he had 
sown, and he, empty handed looking 
on. He is profiting as he seldom has 
before. The rise in the price of 
grain furnished him with $1,000,000,- 
000 additional purchasing power. He 
can buy and is buying more gen- 
eral merchandise, including dry 
goods. The wholesaler and retailer 
especially mail order houses already 
feel a stronger buying impulse. The 
rural population and farming class 
is supposed to represent 50 per cent 
‘of the~population of the United 
States and 40 per cent of its buying 
power. The population now exceeds 
112,000,000 people, never equaled, 
much less excelled for enterprise 
and individual initiative in the an- 
nals of men. Moreover, there is a 
supply of monetary gold in this 
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country for which the history of 
the world affords no parallel—a 
supply which, it is pointed out, is 
more than $4,300,000,000 out of the 
world total of about $9,000,000,000. 
That is, nearly half—47.77 per cent 

of this staggering total is held by 
one country, the United States. 

Several European countries are 
planning the extensive coinage of 
silver, which will vastly increase 
the purchasing power of these na- 
tions and this coinage of silver 
added to the vast holdings of mone- 
tary gold in American points to 
inevitable certainty to a revival of 
a revival of a business world wide. 

The rebuilding of world industry 
will make a tremendous draft on 
the raw products required by mill 
and factory. The cotton industry 
will be among the first to feel the 
impulse of widespread industrial 
revival. Those who are anticipating 
large production of the raw product 
this year and a corresponding de- 
pression in market values of the 
staple are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The facts are already suffi- 
ciently developed to prognosticate a 
fourth short crop and to forecast a 
revival in industry which will stim- 
nlate prices far beyond existing 
values. 


Chilean Markets Improving. 

After several months’ period of 
comparative inactivity, sales in 
many lines of textiles have again 
picked up. During May and June 
many local houses placed orders 
for replenishment of stocks and 
during the second half of the latter 
monthseveral orders were taken for 
summer months. During May many 
importers showed reluctance’ to 
place sizable orders fearing a price 
decline was imminent, but the up- 
ward movement in the price of 
raw cotton has restored confidence. 
Shipments of textiles from Great 
Britian and the United Sttates dur- 
ing the first half of 1924 reflected 
the depresion existing during the 
early part of this year. Receipts of 
cotton piece goods from the United 
Statse amounted to 9,293,417 square 
yards as compared with imports 
during the same period of 1923 of 
12,125,347 square yards; and from 
Great Britian receipts for the first 
six months of 1924 amounted to 
13,676,200 square yards as compar- 
ed with 27,156,100 square yards im- 
ported from Great Britian during 
the same period of 1923. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple: 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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P. E. HENSON & CO. 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 
Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
Fr. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton ‘Department 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro 


Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President 


I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas 


Dallas, Texas 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, UConn- 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY |L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


Tennessee, Arkansas and Cotton 
Mississippi 
Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
Cotton 94 South Front Bt. 
Brownsville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. 
CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BiIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC WESTERN EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1916 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - - - - - - N. C 
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~ the child is not private property to be controlled and treated 
al the will of the parent but public, belonging to the public and must be 
brought up for the good of society.” Hearings, Physical Education Bull, 
van. 12, 1921, p. 18. 

The Childrens Bureau in its official publieations presents a further 
step of suggested control to be ultimately exercised. Its representative 
ueciares: 

“I take it that the first step in such a campaign of education for the 
improvement of obstetrical conditions must consist in the compulsory 
registration of pregnancy, through the local health office. In this event, 
it will be possible tor every pregnant woman throughout the entire coun- 
try to be supplied gratis with certain of the publications of the Children's 
Bureau.” (Standards of Child Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
GU, p. 146.) 


Testimony of a Senator of the United States. 


To these suggestions of regulation, so alien to every American tradi- 
tion, we may add the interesting and direct testimony of the responsible 
Lnited States Senator from Utah, Mr. King. 

Mr. King: “If the Senator from Delaware will pardon me, every Bol- 
shevik, every extreme Communist and Socialist in the United States is 
back of the measure. The Bolsheviks of Russia were familiar with the 
scheme that was about to be launehed to amend our Constitution. In 
conversation with one of the leading Bolsheviks m the city of Moscow, 
one of the educators, when I was there last September and October, I 
was remonstrating with him about the scheme of the Bolsheviks to have 
the State take charge of the children: ‘Why, he said, ‘you are coming 
to that’ * * * ‘A number of socialists in the United States, and he 
mentioned a number of names but | shall not mention them here, ‘are 
back of the movement to amend your Constitution of the United States, . 
und it will be amended, and you will transfer to the Federal Government 
the power which the Bolshevik is asserting now over the young people 
of the State.’ 

“Of course this is a communistic, bolshevistic scheme, and a lot of 
good people, misled, are accepting it, not knowing the evil consequences 
which will result and the sinister purpose back of the measure.’ (Cong. 
Rec., May 31, 1924, p. 10298. 

VIL. ~The Cost of Federal Bureaucracy. 


The amendment would open many new pathways of appropriation. It 
would authorize an exercise of the taxing power commensurate with 
whatever executory legislation is from time to time adopted. The State 
tower would recede and State legislation become inoperative as the Fed- 
eral authority was exercised and enforced. The administration of Federal 
statutes would necessarily proceed through its own bureaus, officials and 
employees. The~proponents of the amendment wisely refrain from even 
roughiy surmising the cost of developing the new policy. 

But we may safely conjecture the future from the past. Nothing is 
more certain than the expansion of Federal payrolls in response to new 
grants of power and new demands for its exercise. The accelerating 
growth of central government followed the Civil War. During the fifty 
years from 1871 to 1921, Federal civil employees grew from one for each 
i33 of the population to one for every 192. 

“The cost of the Federal Government, exclusive of the amount paid 
out for the Army, Navy, pensions, and interest on the public debt, in 1871, 
was $62,777,666, averaging only $1.58 per capita. The cost of the Federal 
Government in 1921, exciuding every item which might even remotely be 
claimed to be a war expense—not only, as before, the Military Estabtish- 
ment, pensions, interest en public debt, but also the disbursements for 
l'ederal railroad control, vocational education, and the emergency shipping 
fund—reached the discouraging total of $825,968,057, or $7.64 per capita— 
ulmost five times the per capita cost 50 years before. The population of 
the country had increased about two and a half times. The number of 
civil service employees had increased over 10 times, from 53,900 to 560,863. 
The total cost of the peace activities of the Government had increased 
more than 14 times.” (Bentley Warren, March, 1924, Atlantic Monthly.) 

The Federal civil service of 435,000 in 1913 climbed to 918,000 in 1918, 
fell to 548,500 in 1922, and is now estimated at 590,000. 

Three independent Federal bureaus and commissions, which cost an- 
rually $820,000 in 1900, have grown to thirty-three, requiring for their 
present support substantially $550,000,000 per year. The Children’s Bureau, 
the probable instrumentality of the power sought, with an initial appro- 
priation -of $25,640 in 1912, directed the expenditure of: $1,551,040 in 1923 
ior activities which it has stimulated. On the horizon hovers a Federal 
Lepartment of Education seeking an initial appropriation of $100,000,0001 

Today the President and both parties declare tax reduction the para- 
mount issue. Are we likely to decrease the cost of government by enlarg- 
ing its burdens, alfording opportunity to multiply its civil servants, and 
duplicate State administration, while enormousiy expanding the irritating 
urea Of bureaucratic supervision to .embrace a vast. percentage of our 
population? 

The American of the present, reflecting upon the probable operation 
uf this proposed amendment, may find much that is suggestive in the 
complaint of our Fathers against the King in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms of 
ofticers to harass our people and eat out their substance.” 

Summary. 

This proposed amendment of the Constitution would confer upon the 
Congress the exclusive right to regulate not merely the working life of 
children, but of every person in the United States under eighteen years 
of age. It would include the power to prohibit all such persons from 
earning a livelihood at any and all forms of employment, or even to 
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engage in any task or occupation in aid or support ,or at the request or 
direction, of their parents or guardians at any time or place, and not less 
at. home or within their premises than on their farm or in any factory. 
The proposed grant of authority includes, by necessary implication, the 
right to attach any preliminary condition to any under eighteen engaging 
in labor. It confers therefore the right to determine what hours, if any, 
they may work, at what occupations, at what pay, and with what pre- 
liminary education or training, the right. to direct and supervise such 
education or training, to provide by taxation for the support of those 
under eighteen who may be prohibited from labor or of the parents or 
guardians dependent upon the aid of such prohibited labor. 

The amendment would, therefore, convey power in terms and to an 
extent not now possessed with respect to the same subject. matter by any 
State of the Union. Nor is it probable that the people of any State would 
confer such power upon it. It would give a right of intervention between 
parent and child and Federal control over farm lif without precedent in 
the history of local government. 

The proposed amendment would remove from the States a subject 
and relationships which by every concept and tradition of American gov- 
ernment are peculiarly their right and obligation. Any subsequent legis- 
lation could be administered and enforced by the central government only 
through a nelaborate and expensive, bureaucratic system, inevitably tend- 
ing to be top-heavy, irresponsible, unresponsive, remote from the subject 
of regulation, irritating in the circumstances of supervision, and by its 
operation lessening respect for and obedience to the central authority. 

The theory of control and the social tendencies comprehended within 
the amendment are strangers to our soil and more in harmony With the 
philosophy and manifest desires of alien States. 

mally, the amendment is utterly unnecessary. The States have 
neither neglected adequate protection of child life nor failed in the 
development of sympathetic, re-enforcing public opinion. On the con- 
trary, the testimony of their severest critics is overwhelmingly: in their 
favor, and the circumstances and progress of State legislation exhibit an 
effective and constantly growing body of appropriate local regulation with- 
out parallel during the past decade in any other field of social reform. 

Wherefore an American association of manufacturers free from child 
labor in the mechanical departments of its members urges that this 
politically revolutionary amendment be rejected. 


Cotton Piece Goods In India. such increased occuring most fre- 
er quently in the special surtaxes on 

The Indian cotton goods market the basic duties. The general sur- 
is dull. During June, India im- tax of 56.55 per cent of duty is still 
ported 142,289,000 yards of cotton in foree. All goods arriving after 
cloth compared with 140,932,000 for the promulgation of this law are 
the. previous month. The June _ subject to its provisions. However, 
imports inculded 65,979,000 yards of no fines for. failure to document 
grey (unbleached) goods, 48,594,000 
yards of bleached, and 28,761,000 


goods in accordance with its re- 
quirements will be assessed on 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Established 1894 


Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


Delta. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 
‘lississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


ri. UNnassanioi 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


BF. OLIVER & CO 
Cotton 
Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale. Miss. 


yards of colored cotton cloth. Great 
Britian supled 87 per cent of the 
grey, 97 per cent of the bleached 
and 89 per cent of the colored goods 
imported during June. Japan fur- 
nished 13 per cent of the unbleach- 
ed and 8 per cent of the colored. 
ltaly is credited with 2 per cent of 
the colored and Switzerland with 
! per cent of the bleached. (Cable 
from Consul W. L. Jenkins, Cal- 
cutta, July 30 


Textile Market In Venezula. 

Business in the Caracas section 
of Venezula continues quiet. Mer 
chants are hopeful and are not for 
the most part disposed to order 
goods for sale. It is reported that 
the new traffic law in force after 
July 8th will tend to decrease im- 
portation of gray cotton goods and 
other heavy cotton fabrics. Banks 
report collections good. Conditions 
in cattle districts beginning to show 
improvement, Coffee has all been 
exported from this district and 
stocks are negligible. Consul 
Thomas W. Voetetr, Caracas, July 
26 

A new Venzuelan traiff law 
superseding the law of June 16, 
1925, and the Exceutive decree of 
1918, became effective July 8, 1924. 
This law is designed to increase 
revenues and to stimulate ome 
production. Considerable increase 
is noted in the duties on gray col- 
ton goods and other heavy cotton 
fabrics, certain foods and luxuries, 


Shipments covered by consular in- 


voices certified on a date not later 


than thirty days’ after promulga- 
lion of the law. <A copy of this 
law is on file in the Division. of 
Foreign Tariffs and further details 
may be obtained request. 


English Exports Larger. 


In the past two weeks there has 
been a steady rolling up of inquiry 
from overseas and last week wit- 
nessed the placing of more sub- 
stantial business, placed probably 
on account of the advance in 
Liverpool cotton values. A mis- 
cellaneous demand of some. im- 
portance came from Idia, and some 
orders. went through for the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Straits. China, 
south America and the home sec- 
tion have not been active. A good 
portion of the Indian demand is 
concentrated on cloths suitable for 
calendering,—calendered = shirtings, 
i. appears, meet with less competi- 
Live from Indian and Japanese 
fabrics. During the first six months 
of 1924, the United Kingdom ex- 
ported 2,224,012,700 square yards fo 
cotton cloth compared with 2,106,- 
865,600 in the first half of 1923. 
Shipments during 1924 to British 
spuare yards represented an _ in- 
crease of 56,706,100 over figures the 
first six months of last vear while 
China’s purchases totaling 161,771,- 
100 square yards were 66,089,000 
greater. 


(Unincorporated 
R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 


Members Texas Cotton Association, : 
Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 


Codes: 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 


Cotton Grower 


Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


| 
OKLAHOMA 
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CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 
Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Neuse Mfg. Co., 
Neuse, N. C. 

Peerless Cotton Mills. 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
(Cuero, Texas. 


Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Swepsonville, N. C. 

Postex Cotton Millis, 
Post, Texas. 

;onzales Cotton Mills Co., 
(junzales, Texas. 

ireat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 

Sand Springs, Okla. 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSLON MERCHANTS 
Worth St. New York 
| Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton. Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


a 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Cotton Goods 


New York. There was some 
slackening in cotton goods trading 
last week and a further resistance 
to higher prices by buyers. There 
were moderate sales of finished 
goods for spring and fall, but 
most buyers were very conservative 
in placing orders. Percales and 


ginghams were generally quiet 
while bleached cottons were dull 
after their recent activity. Wide 


sheetings were firmer and prices 
were slightly higher. Towel prices 
were advanced about five per cent. 

Fine combed goods sold steadily 
and there were reports of large 
business in broadcloths for shirt- 
ing, dress goods and lingerie pur- 
Production contiued low, 
and for the whole country it is 
estimated that the output is more 
than 65 per cent normal. The un- 
certainty of the cotton erop and 
the unwillingness of buyers to pay 
prices in keeping with the ‘higher 
cotton prices continued as the most 
unsatisfactory factor in the situa- 
Lion. 


Poses. 


was little change in the 
after the government crop 
report was issued: Many buyers 
stated that in the face of the 20 
per cent increase in the _ cotton 
vield, as forecasted by the report, 
that there is no basis for present 
cotton prices. For this reason they 
are releuctant to contract for fu- 
ture deliveries of goods. At present 
cloth prices for the average stand- 
ard products are based upon cot- 
ton at 25 cents a pound and this 
level holds in spite of drastic cur- 
tailment. Merchants state that if 
this level holds to the end of the 
year they will not advise mills to 
buy for warehousing and future 
needs unless there is a definite in- 
dication of a reduction of the pre- 
sent wide margin between cotton 
and goods prices. 

At the*end of the week, the mar- 
ket for print cloths and sheetings 
was moderately active. Prices in 
print eloths’ were slightly lower 
while there was no change in sheet- 
ing prices. Sales of from 15,000 to 
20,000 pieces of print cloths on a 
basis of 9% cents for 38-inch, 
64«60s were reported. Sheetings 
sold at 10 cents for 4.70s and 9% 
cents for 5 yard goods. In many 
cases, bids at_ lower prices were re- 
fused. 

Only a moderate amount of busi- 


There 
market 


ness on cotton duck was booked 
during the week, with emphasis 
placed upon small orders for 


prompt and nearby deliveries. 
Quotations are quite though when 
buying is resorted to the various 
mill prices are very closely in line 
with one another. They could some 
single filling, army and numbered 
duck. Cuba finished buying wide 
duck twills for her sugar centrals. 

In the jobbing trade improvement 
continues ina very moderate degree. 
Staples in domestics, ginghams, 
percales, dress goods, linings and 
white goods are slow. Buyers are 
taking more goods, but only be- 
cause of pressing seasonal needs. 
They show no intention yet of an- 
ticipating in any satisfactory way. 
More business has been done on 
pereales recently, but the gingham 
division has been dull. Seme of the 
bleached cottons and wide sheetings 
have done well. Yet the orders are 
not prompted by fears of an ad- 
vance and a desire to forestall it. 

The John V. Farwell Company, of 
Chicago, says insits weekly review 
of trade: “The wholesale dry goods 
business at present indicates that 
the turn in conditions which be- 
gan to manifest in July will contin- 
ué through August and the balance 
of the year. The change in sen- 
timent is being expressed by 
merchants generally. There is con- 
siderable interest being shown in 
fall and winter merchandise and 
commitments are much broader in 
eontrast to the rigid hand-to-mouth 
buying policy of the first six months 
of the year. Road exceed 
those of the corresponding week 
of last year, both in volume and 
number of orders received. The 
greatest difficulty at present seems 
to be the getting of prompt ship- 
ments from mills on nearly all 
lines of textiles. The cotton goods 
market continues’ strong, with 
prices firm. Buyers are in the 
market in larger numbers from the 
Southern States.” 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


sales 


Print cloths, 28 inch, 6464's. 
7% cents: 64«54’s, 7% cents: 38% 
inch, 64*«54's, 10%: brown sheet- 


ings, southern standards, 16 cents; 
denims, 22%@ 24%; tickings, 25@ 
26; staple ginghams, 15 cents; dress 
ginghams, 18%@21 cents; prints, 
i0 cents. 


— 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS |} 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
8 .A. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCKFORD 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia; Pa.—There was 
little change in the yarn markets 
during the week. Prices were 


somewhat lower at the close due 
to the weakness of raw cotton and 
the lack of demand. There was 
some demand for small quantities 
for prompt and.shipment, but this 
business was not large. The in- 
quiry covering mainly carded skeins 
and tubes including plied 12s, 16s, 
20s, 30s and 40s for the webbing 
trades, quantities averpging 3,000 
to 10,000 pounds. 

The general price list showed lLit- 
tle change, although there were re- 
ports of sales from stock that were 
considerably under prices the mills 
would accept. It is thought here 
that the prices that dealers quoted 
during the week were about one 
cent higher than prices at which 
yarns would have readily sold at. 
Indications are that stocks of deal- 
ers are being steadily lowered and 
there is scant danger that stocks 
may accumulate. Some dealers 
report that a spurt in buying would 
reveal considerable scarcity in 
stocks and even now many dealers 


do not have adequate stocks of 
representative numbers. 
thought here that should’ dealers 


start in to bring their stocks up to 
normal that the supplies now held 
by the mils would not be sufficient 
to supply half of the demand. 


Prices showed some decline after 


the government crop report was 
issued, the reduction. amounting to 
about half a cent a pound on carded 
knitting yarns. Whether vor not 
spinners would lower quotation in 
view of the larger cotton supply as 
indicated by the report could not 
be determined before the week 
ended. 

Cotton yarns were qquoted in this 
market as follows: 

Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


Two- Ply Skeins 

Tinged Carpet— 

White Carpet— 
38 and 4-ply 41 a42% 

Single Chain ‘Warps. 


Skeins. 

20s 46%a47 
246 ... 48 a 

‘Frame Cones 

44 a 
12s 
..46 a491 
2ks 50 a 
60%%a51% 
30s tying in 50 ie 
40s 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 

2-ply 16s 55 ad6 

60° 
65 
80 06a 
a 
2-ply 80s 1 00a 


Southern “Combed Peeler Cones. 


és a 

14s 54 a 
22s 57 a 
24s ea 
268 . 58 a 
30s 65 a 
32s 65 | 
34s 
36s 69 a 
38s 70 a 
40s 
60s a 
SOs 
ns 


Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skei 
20s, 2-piy . 


65 a 
69 a 


Egyptian Imports of Textiles. 

Egyptian imports of 
cotton goods jumped 
per cent, or from L. E. 
EK. 12,873 comparing the first 
months of 1924 with the 
ponding period of 1923. 
careful analysis of. the import 
statistics for the comparative per- 
iods, this growth may be considered 
as normal and one that will be 
maintained. In other words, largest 
gains have been recorded in hose 
types of cloths in which American 
exporters seem best placed to com- 
plete in the world’s markets today 
while the only loss in 1924 as com- 
pared with 1923 is manifested in 
heavy grey goods in which com- 
petition is giving real indications 
of being strenuous for America 
especially in the Near East. 


American 
nearly 


COrres-—- 


After a 


CATLIN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | 
Commission Merchants | 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 
the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 
Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
D. 53 ew 5 Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 2nd V -Pres. 
P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary ‘ 
M auney-Steel 
COTTON YARNS 
DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. ee Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


ire Without Having A Cleaning Period «>, 


Par Use with Either Neturel, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILZED WRITE 


HOMAS GRATE BAR COMPA 


fifty 
8.653, to LL. 
four 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes Or cones. 


Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St.. Pawtucket, R. 1 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY. U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chi cago Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mundeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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For Sale 
{ Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60" diameter, 
i7 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
Franklinville, N. C. 


Personal 
J. G. Sanders, formerly of Kent, 
Ohio, please communicate with 


G. ©. Dilling, West, Texas. 


Overseer Spinning with 20 
years expenence Wants posi- 
in good mill. Have excell- 
ent record as eflicient overseer 
and can give Hest references 
as to character and ability. 
Address “Spinner” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


No. ecard grinder for 3 
Whitin eards and fix drawing 
and pickers. Must be as much 
as thirtv-vears of age, Wire J. 
Walls. Overseer, Fountain 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. | 


FOR SALE 
Shafting At Half Price 


With Hangers for Same 


No Diam. Length 

1 2 3/16 in. 8 ft. 10 in. 

20 
{ 15/16 6 
2 7/16 if 
2 15/16 10 
| 2 3/16 
{ 15/16 15 
2 7/16 10 
3 3/16 5 

4 15/16- “ 


> RANDOLPH MILLS, Ine. 
Franklinville, N. C. 


er 
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CLASSER. Wiinted position 
sept ist to class and receive cot- 
ton for mill ehain of mulls. 
Willing to assist in generat 
office when not otherwise em- 
ployed. Any offer or place con- 
sidered. The Carolinas preter- 
red. Had several years experi- 
ence as buver and celasser, for 
large exporters and merchants. 
Satisfactory references furnish- 
ed] from forme! 
Single oo Vears old. 
or tobneco \. B. Bizzell, New- 
ton, Grove, N. C, 


Lady of refinment and experi- 
ence wishes to charge of village 
hotel ‘or hoarding house for f 
large cotton mill. Reference, 
\ddress “Boarding” care South- 
enr Textile Bulletin. 


employers. 
No liquor 


Position Wanted 
Ambitious marred man with 
long experience in Southern ter- 
ritory bleachery, various capaci- 
hes, 18 anxious to better his econ- 
dition. Address W. care 
southern Textile Bulletin. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. €. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


trade. 


Textile Bulletin. 


kxperienced Salesman Wanted 


Well known leather belting manufacturer has opening 
for experienced salesman. 
Preferably one acquainted with Southern textile 
Splendid opportunity for right man. 
giving full particulars, to Box X. Y. Z., care Southern 


No others need apply. 


Write, 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 


TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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“Textile Diversification 
Week” 


Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 2.—At a din- 
ner given in Charlotte recently 
and attended by prominent cotton 
manufacturers of the Carolinas and 
New England textile machinery and 
supply representatives, if was un- 
animously decided to arrange for 
the observance of “Textile Diversi- 
fication Week’ in Charlotte from 
September 22 to 29 and during the 
Made-In-Carolinas Exposition. 


The meeting was presided over 
by W. 8S. Lee, Vice-President of the 
Southern Power Company, ahd in- 
vitations had been sent out by E. D. 
Dwelle, President of the North 
Association, and J. Choice Evins, 
President of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
The president of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation was also present and made 
an address. 


As a result of this meeting an 
entire week will be given over at 
the Exposition this fall to lectures, 
demonstrations and exhibits tend- 
ing to show the great field for a 
wider diversification of manufac- 
ture in the Carolinas and the South. 
It is expected that mill officials, 
overseers, superintendents, s and 
mil people generally from all parts 


of the South wil visit Charlotte 
during “Textile Diversification 
Week.” 


Co-operating with the Carolinas 
Exposition Company in working up 
the event are committees named by 
Mr. Evins of South Carolina and Mr. 
Dwelle of North Carolina. Mr. 
Dwelle has just announced his 
committee as follows: J. M. Game- 
well of Erlanger, Bernard Cone ot 
Greensboro, Alex Howard of Con- 
cord,, Ralph Armstrong of Gastonia, 
A. H. Bahnson of Winston-Salem, 
L. W. Clark of Spray, Stuart. of 
Cramerton, Grady Rankin of Gas- 
toia, E. T. Switzer of Lowell, Char- 
lie Hill of Winston-Salem, Will 
Briggs of Raleigh and B. B. Gossett 
and Sterling Graydon of Charlotte. 

The Carolinas Exposition is an 
institution four years old. It Was 
attended last year by 90,000 people 
and its exhibits embraced practic- 
ally every line of manufacture en- 
gaged in the two Carolinas. At 
the show last year there were 3,000 
prducts of Carolina manufacture on 
dnsplay. 


A large part of the big Exposition 
building will be given over this fall 
to exhibits of Carolina mills, as well 
as New England machinery and 
supply exhibits, all of these tending 
to show the great progress already 
made by the Carolinas in diversifi- 
cation and also to demonstrata_the 
. greater field ahead in this direction. 


For the first time large machin- 
ery houses of New England are 
taking a hand in the Carolinas Ex- 
position and helping to put over 
the diversification idea. Crompton- 
Knowles Loom Works, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., have just bought 1,500 
feet of space and will show ten 
looms in operation on ten different 
lines of goods now being made in 
the Carolinas, these including 
plush, silk, towels, gingham, etc. 
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The B. V. D. people of Erlanger, 
N. G., New York and Baltimore are 
considering the installation of looms 
from the North Carolina Finishing 
Mills and it is expected that a com- 
plete exhibit will be made by the 
North Carolina Finishing Mills and 
Erlanger Mills. 


The matter of displaying in Char- 
lotte is being considered by a large 
number of machinery people and 
officials of the -Exposition state 
that the show itself will be a splen- 
did demonstration of the doctrine 
of diversity. Textile displays al- 
ready arranged for embrace exhib- 
iis by E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.,. Charlotte; Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany, Charlotte; the Bahnson Hu- 
midifying Company, Winston-Sa- 
lem; Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Company; Charlotte; Cannon Mills, 
Kannapolis; Crompton & Knowles 
Looms Works, Worcester, Mass.: 
Spindale Mills, Spindale; Charlotte 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte: 
Southern Footwear Manufacturing 
Company, Salisbury; Allen Overall 
Company, Charlotte: Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton; Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside; the Boyce Knotter, Mill 
Devices Company, Charlotte: Ice- 
morlee Cotton Mills, Monroe, ete. 

Speakers of wide note will be 
invited to attend during the week 
and discuss different phases of the 
matter of diversification. 

As pointed out by Mr. Dwelle, 
England has over 50,000,000 spindles 
against about 37,000,000 in the Unit- 
ed States, but England consumes 
less cotton than the United States. 
The answer lies in more fine goods 
and less yarns, and this 
question is of absorbing interest to 
southern mill men at this time. 


One of the striking features of 
the Exposition this fall will be the 
display which D. C. Crawford, editor 
of the Daily News Record, Woman's 
Wear, etc., will bring to Charlotte. 
One hundred thousand people saw 
this exhibit of antique fabrics at 
the Boston show last year, but it 
has never been shown South. Mr. 
Crawiord will be the principal 
speaker at a diner given to mill 
men during “Textile Diversification 
W eek.” 

It is expected during the next 
week to ten days that many large 
exhibits from other New England 
and Southern machinery people 
will be arranged for at the Expo- 
sition this fall. 


ao 


Cotton Industry*in Connecticut Sees 
Large Orders Near. 
Hartford, Cais con- 
ditions eastern Connecticut 
where the bulk of the cotton and 
woolen textile mills are situated, 
are still depressed but, in the opin- 
ion of the managers, an early im- 

provement will be witnessed. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


We. 


ANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


THE LINE 
SONS 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on requust 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


[POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire 
losses, 


insurance adjustments will recoup your 
but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 


Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these conipanies, goes a long 
way In convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulf ! your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose 
better 
prospective memb rs, we have 


furnishing 
service to oi r present and 


located a represe tative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 


American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., Jd. E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beilt Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 


Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. Industries, Inc. 


BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


BANK S— 
American Trust Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beilt Co 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Wood's, T. & Sons Co. 

BEL TING— 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Beiting Co 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link- Beit Co. 
BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, wons Co 
BENCH LEGS, mRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 
Sayies Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Go. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BOBBIN HOLDERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 


BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 
The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

30X SHOOKS— 
Wiits Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 


COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Stee!l Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


COTTON MERCHANTS— 
F. M. Crump & Co., Inc. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 

etc.)— 
The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co, 

DOFFING OxES— ~ 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOU BLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins. B F.. & Sons, ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

& Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA- 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Chicago Fuse 
Cooper-Hewitt E a Co. 

General! Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric 4 Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co 
ar (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


Hank, Pick, 


FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

Fence Co. 

age Fence and Wire Products Assn. 

FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

6B. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman’s Mutual insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 

E. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Ine. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Worke 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 

Clutches. 

FUSE 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post tron Work 

GEARING, SILENT 
Link. Belt Co. 

GEARS— 

an Gear Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin 

Hyatt Roller he Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfa. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRANMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mf Co. 
L. 8S. Watson M Co. 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

HYDRO. EX TRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth. John W., & Co 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE 
E. S. Drape 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mf 

Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Stafford Co., 

LOOM BEAMS "AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Ceres. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Greist Mfg Co. 

Mfg Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 

Works. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co 

Graton @ Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Palmetto Loom Harness and Peed 

W orks. 

Stee’ Heddle “4fg. Co. 
LOOM SUPPLIES— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

Ee. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
VETERS— 

Ailis-Chaimers Mfg. Ce. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. @ WN. J. Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 

The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessler & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
P'CKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Hyatt Roller ng 
Fafnir Bearing C 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Wiltltlam Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Go. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Rin Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Ring. raveler Co. 

. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLL 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXxXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Voael Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory. Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 

. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

ee Power Transmission j 

SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co.. tnc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfaq. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES. GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 


Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work 


Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS ‘CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISER 
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| CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. STOCKS AND BONDS— WEIGHTING COMP : 
Corn Prodiicts Refining Co. American Trust Co. Arabol Mite. Cc 
4 D Tolthurst Machine Works. 
rake Corp. STRIPPER CARDS— Atiantic Dyestuff Co. WINDOW GUARDS— 
Hawiley'’s Laboratcries. S. Watson Mfg. Co. Besson & Lane. 
; Seyde!-Thomas Co. SWITCH BOXES— Marston, John P. Cysione Fence Co. 
Jonn . Marston o. Jacques, Wolf STEEL— 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. "Booman Pa, Sey Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. Kotter ry WATER WHEELS— WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. ’ Allie-Chaimers Mfg. Co. Cyclone Fence Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. TEXTILE SODA— WELL DRILLING— YARNS— 
: SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— J. B. Ford Co. Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. W HIZZERS— Mauney- Steele Co 
SLASHER COMBS— Mepedale afte. Co. Win Machine Works. YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. ERS Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
, Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 6B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. Universal Winding Co. YARN PRESSES— 
United Chemical Products Corp. Henry L. Scott & Co. WINDOW S— Economy Baler Co. 
é Arabol Mfa. Co. TRANSFER STA a Lupten’s, David, Sons, inc. YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
Bosson & Lane Kaumagraph Co. Carrier Engineering Corp. H. L. Scott & Co. 
: Wolf, Jacques & Co. TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
& Shuttle Co. Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F #H h : 
& Co., inc. rig ® Gastonia, N. C. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
L. Sons. inc. Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
& Shuttle Co. William Sellers Co., Inc. Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Sourtagy, The Dana &., Co. wa Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
David Brown Co. TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— STEEL)— Machines, Dye House Ballers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SOAPS— TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Co., Inc. TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
ipstein, A., oO. Link-Belt Co. 
sone. Inc. 6 Morse Chain Co. OUR SPINNING RING SINGLE OR 
United Chemical Products Co. TRUCKS (Mill)— ee 
SODA ASH— Diamond State Fibre Co. DOUBLE FLANGE 
J. B. Ford Co. _ Rogers Fibre Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. TUBES. PAPER— us 
(Oil)— Sonoco Products Co. 
osson ane. TURBINES (STEAM)— 
JRBINES (STEAM)— Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest |! 
SOL OZONE TWISTING MACHINERY— Pp 
oessier assiacher emita o. Draper Corp. 
SPINDLES— Saco-Lowel!l Shops. AWTUCKET NN NG R N CO 
Whitin Machine Works. SPI I I G 
aco-Lowe ops. TWISTING TAPES— : 
, Southern Spindle & Fiyer Cr. Barber Mfg. Co. CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
; Whitin Machine Works. UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
SPINNING FRAMES— Merrow Machine Co. 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. American Moistening Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLEI;s-- VENTILATING FANS— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
SPINNING RINGS— WARPERS— 
| Oraper Corp. : Cogker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. ‘ 
Whitin Machine Works. Draper Corp. M | 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. T. C. Entwistle Co. k 
SPOOLS— WARP DRESSING— ec anical iltration 
David Brown Co. Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
S. Bobbin & Basson & Lane. 
ourtney,., The Dana §&., Co. Drake Corp. 
Jordan Co. L.. Sonneborn ons, Inc. Gravit 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. Seydel-Thomas Co. y or Pressure Types 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. Véadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
W alter WARP STOP MOTION— 
: See Bobbins. Spools, utties. \raper Corp. ( / ( / W f Gu 
SPROCKETS. SILENT CHAIN— ldopedale Mfg. Co. CaN, Car d ér arantee 
Link-Belt Co. R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
SPOOLERS— V/ARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. VWASHERS (FIBRE)— N d 
Whitin Machine Works. Rogers Fibre Co. OoOrwoo n ineering O. 
American Textile anding Co. Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. orence ass 
Barber Mfa. Co. \YASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Arnold, Hoffman o., Inc. Whitin Machine orks. 
Belining Oe. wasTe Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C 
Keever Starch Economy Baler Co. ? 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. WATER INTAKE SCREENS— . 
Stein, Hall & Cc. Link-Bekt Co. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
| Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


| | TOPS RECLOTHED LICKLKRINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


| | For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
| factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| ESTABLISHED 1815 


Thursday, August 14,.1924. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention_given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 


Combing Machines 
Drawing Framés 
Roving Frames 

Spinning Frames 
Spoolers 
Twisters 

Reels 
Quillers 


Cleaning 
Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking 
Revolving Flat Cards 
Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Loom Dobbies 


COTTON WASTE MACHINES 


Cotton and Woolen Systems 

Revolving Flat Cards 

Derby Doublers 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Openers 
Pickers 
Willows 
Card Feeds 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring ‘Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES 


Cone Frames Ring Twisters 


Sizes 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
“UGr 


Requisitions 


on your 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Oils Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Il. 


SS 


nd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 
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HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


_ Southern Office Greenville §. C. 
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| 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
_ 583! | 
= TEXTILE MACHINERY | 
| 
q 
| 
| MAINTOFFICE AND WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE ,.MASS.U.S.A. 
| SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
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Is there a thief in your plant; a thief that works every 


mimitabe the factory is in operation; a thief that has no 
ph¥sical dimensions, occupies no space, cannot be seen, 


and is, therefore, apt to escape notice? 


This thief is day in and day out causing heavy losses 
in hundreds of plants. The name of this rascally in- 


truder is Friction. 


If your line shafting is carried by plain bearings, this 


scoundrel, Friction, is flourishing right over your nose, 


andyyou are paying for the power that nourishes him, 


biifwhich is a dead loss to you. 


You can stop this thief; you can banish Friction from your plant by 
replacing your present bearings with Fafnir Double Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes. 


They are easily installed right in your present hangers. 


Fafnir Bearing Company 


New Britain, Conn. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


0. R. POOL A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
220 Vail Ave. P. O. Box 1847 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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